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AT  THK  MEETING  HEI.U  ON 
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PRINTED  BY  JOHN  LOVELL  &  SON. 
I  Syo. 


Frovi  the  Amei-ican  Forestry  Association 
(P'onnerly  American  Forestry  CongrcHc) 

I  have  obtained  the  following 

ESTIMATES  OP  FORESTRY  INTERESTS 

OF  THK 

UNITED  STATES: 

Acres  covered  witli  wood  {growth,  or  26  per  cent,  of  total 

land  area 450,000,000 

Acres  cut  over  annually 25,000,000 

Wood  consumed  annually : 

Timber  and  lumber,  cubic  feet....  4,800,000,000 

Railroads  "  ....       500,000,000 

Mining  timber  "  ....      150,000,000 

Fences  "  ....      500,000,000 

Export  "  ....      150,000,000 

Fuel  ♦'  ....  18,000,000,000 

Total  cubic  feet  24,000,000,000 

Value  of  wood  consumed  annually $1,000,000,000 

Timber  lands  belonj^ing  to  U.  S.  Government  acres 70,000,000 

Value  of  timber  reported  stolen  from  public  lands  during 

seven  years 836,719,1)35 

Amount  recovered  during  same  period $478,073 

Saw-mill  capacity  of  the  U.  S  ,  ft.  R.  M 60,000,000,000 

Forest  administration  of  United  States  Government NONE 


To  which  may  be  added 

FOREST  POLICY  of  the  United  States  and  CANADA 
"TO  GET  RID  OF  THE  TIMBER." 


To  the  President  and  Council 
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of  the  Board  of  Trade, 

Montreal, 

Gentlemen  : 

I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to   a  subject — 
The  Timber  Question — which  I  believe  to  be  of  the  greatest 
moment,  as  affecting  every  interest  in  the  country,  and  I  am 
sure  all  thoughtful  persons  must  view  with  alarm  the  decreas- 
ing area  of  our  valuable  pine  and  spruce  forest  lands,  the 
decline  in  quality  of  the  timber  itself,  and  the  indifference 
with  which  these  facts  appear  to  be  considered  both  by  the 
Government  and  the  general  public.     With   your   permis- 
sion, I  will  endeavor  to  point  out  how  disastrous  it  would  be 
''To  Get  Rid  of  the  Timber!' 

I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
Gentlemen, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM     LITTLE. 

Montreal,  June  lo,  1890. 


"TO  GET  RID  OF  THE  TIMBER." 


"  To  Get  Rid  of  the  Tinil)er "  was  the  answer  sent  from  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  two  years  ago,  to  the  Michigan  State  Forestry  Commission  when 
inquiring  about  that  State's  policy  respecting  its  timber ! 


Yet, 


that 


et,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  many,  this  is  the  exact  answer 
would  have  to  be  given  to-day,  if  properly  replied  to  by  either  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  or  Canada,  as  whatever  policy  they  have  had 
(whether  of  otir.  poiiticai  party  or  the  other )  has  hitherto  been  simply 
"  to  get  rid  of  the  timber."  The  United  States  parted  with  its  land,  having 
tens  of  thousands  of  feet  of  the  finest  timber  per  acre,  on  exactly  the  same 
terms  as  that  having  no  timber  whatever.  While  Canada  sold  its  land  and 
limber  in  like  manner,  and  granted  timber  limits  in  areas  of  50  square 
miles  each  and  to  the  extent  of  thousands  of  miles  at  a  time,  at  merely 
nominal  rates,  to  such  of  its  constituents  as  might  desire  this  concession, 
till,  at  the  present  moment,  it  has  little  of  any  immediate  value  left.  This 
being  the  manner  of  disposal  of  such  property  by  the  Covernmont,  one 
can  readily  conceive  why  it  is  difficult  to  create  any  interest  whatever  in  the 
preservation  of  timber  property.  Moreover,  when  we  consider  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  the  great  obstacle  to  contend  against  was  the  size  and  quan- 
tity of  timber  necessary  to  be  removed,  in  order  to  locate  a  home  in  the 
wilderness  of  trees  and  to  make  way  for  the  plough  and  the  reaper,  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  that  this  should  be  the  case ;  but,  now  that  the  railways 
have  spanned  the  Continent  and  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  country  is, 
on  the  whole,  a  prairie,  and  treeless  one,  rather  than  a  wooded  one — that  the 
timber  is  peculiar  to  the  coasts,  lakes  and  water  courses,  while  the  vast 
interior  is  bare  of  timber — coupled  with  the  further  knowledge  that  this 
originally  vast  wooded  area,  extending  from  Maine  to  the  Mississippi,  can 
now  show  "but  a  few  scattered  remnants"  of  its  once  great  wealth  of 
timber,  one  would  naturally  expect  more  intelligent  consideration  of 
this  important  question. 

Not  so,  however;  in  both  countries  "to  get  rid  of  the  timber"  is 
still  the  first  order  of  the  day,  and  the  same  policy,  or  rather  want  of 
]jolicy,  as  regards  timber  exists — each,  in  its  own  way,  being  equally 
negligent  or  indifferent,  and  equally  willing  to  get  rid  of  the  timber. 
Some  slight  interest  is  taken  in  the  subject  of  forestry — the  most  mo- 
mentous question  possible  as  affecting  the  future  welfare  of  the  countiy — 
by  a  few  thoughtful  persons ;  but  how  little  efTect  it  has  yet  had  on 
the  consciousness  of  the  general  public,  or  of  even  our  legislatures, 
is  shown,  when,  in  the  arrangement  of  a  tariff  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  the  direct  aim  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  revenue 


"TO   GET   RID   OF  THE  TIMfJ    E 


(which  is  found  to  be  out  of  all  reason  in  excess  of  national  wants),  the 
duty  on  limber  is  not  only  not  removed,  hut  is  so  hocus-pocussed  as  to 
actually  increase  this  duty,  as  if  timber  were  some  noxious  thing  to  be  kept 
out  of  the  country  by  legislative  enactment ;  when  the  slightest  consider- 
ation of  the  subject  would  show  that  a  policy  of  giving  a  bounty  for  the 
import  of  timber,  to  any  country  willing  to  part  with   it,  would  be  a  far 
more  common-sense  one  than  its  restriction  by  the  imposition  of  duties  of 
any  nature  whatever,  unless  wanting  "to  get  rid  of  the  timber;  "  while  the 
Canadian  Government,  on  its  side,  also  shows  how  little  realization  it  has 
of  the  existing  conditions,  by  actually  consenting  to  remove  the  slight  pro- 
tective duty  of  $2  per  thousand  on  pine  and  $i  per  thousand  on  spruce 
sawlogs,  if  the  United  States  Government  will  reduce  the  import  duty  on 
lumber  to  $i  per  thousand  feet — thus  exhibiting  its  too  great  anxiety  to 
"get  rid  of  the  timber" — when  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances would  demonstrate  that,  if  an  export  duty  were  ever  permissible, 
this  is  one   that  has   every  valid  reason  for   existing,  as   a  measure  of 
self-protection,  which  should  extend  not  only  to  sawlogs,  but  to  the  manu- 
factured lumber  as  well.     But,  yet,  the  Governments  are  not  wholly  to 
blame  in  this  matter.     We  are  now  living  under  Responsible  Governments, 
which  are  expected  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  accordance 
with   the  well    understood  wishes   of  the   people,  and,  if  the  people   are 
apathetic,  or  careless  and  indiflerent,  we  can  hardly  expect  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington,  or  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa,  to   make  any  serious  effort   in   the  direction    of  forest 
conservation,  wiien  they  can  tell  us  that  they  have  difficulties  enough  on 
their  hands  to  contend  with  issues  about  which  we  are  all  in  earnest,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  with  questions  to  which  we  ourselves  seem  to  give 
no  concern. 

But,  if  we  might  not  hope  for  a  consideration  of  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance,  from  the  representative  houses  of  either  country,  we  should  look 
with  confidence  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Senate — who,  not  being  so  direct- 
ly responsible  to  the  people,  are  thus  relieved  from  the  cares  and  anxieties 
necessarily  connected  with  representative  bodies — for  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  just  such  subjects  ;  and  one  would  naturally  think,  if  there  ever 
weie  a  satisfactory  reason  for  the  existence  of  such  chambers,  it  was 
especially  for  the  discussion  of  subjects  like  that  now  under  consideration, 
and  that  the  question  of  forestry  would  be  peculiarly  suited  to  and  direct- 
ly within  the  province  of  the  statesmen  of  this  chamber.  But  here,  too, 
the  same  unconcern  and  indifference  appears  to  exist,  and  the  same  will- 
ingness "  to  get  rid  of  the  timber." 

It  is  not  because  this  question — tfie  most  momentous  in  its  importance 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived  as  affecting  every  interest  in  this  country — 
has  not  been  brought  prominently  to  their  notice  or  that  of  the  public. 
For  years  past,  my  father,  and,  more  recently,  myself,  have  persistently 
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directed  public  attention  to  this  subject  as  one  of  the  gravest  character. 
Memorials  have  been  addressed  to  the  United  States  Congress  and  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  The  <]uestion  has  been  fully  and  ably  discussed  by 
intelligent  men  of  both  countries;  and,  notwithstanding  tht  imminently 
serious  condition  of  the  situation  is  frlly  confirmed,  whenever  any  in- 
vestigation has  been  made ;  yet  the  Governments  of  both  countries  I  was 
going  to  say  "do  nothing."  No — worse  than  that — each  does  its  best  "to 
get  rid  of  the  timber" — that  of  the  United  States  by  imposing  a  restrictive 
duty  on  lumber,  and  that  of  Canada  by  hjwering  the  export  duly  on   logs. 

The  alarming  condition  is  now  painfully  apparent  to  tne  most  casual 
observer,  who  will  contrast  the  character  of  the  timber  manufactured  at 
the  present  time,  running  largely  into  the  different  grades  of  culls,  with 
the  magnificent  black  walnut,  black  cherry,  butternut,  cliestnut,  hickory, 
buit(Miwood,  whitewood.  black  and  white  ash.  red  and  while  oak,  red  and 
white  pine,  'vhich,  when  not  used  for  fencing  or  fuel,  were  burnt  up  in  the 
log  heaps  of  Ontario  in  Canada,  and  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  N^ichit'^m  and  Wisconsin  in  the  United  States,  only  a  few  years 
ago,  and  which,  when  naiuifacturcd,  the  product  thereof,  ran  largely  into 
the  grades  of  selects  and  clear  lumber;  and,  while  this  matter  is  hardly 
given  a  thought  by  any  one,  we  are  almost  face  to  face  with  a  problem 
that  must  be  cjuickly  solved,  or  disastrous  results  will  surely  and  speedily 
follow. 

New  lines  of  railway  are  being  built,  or  extended,  into  districts,  dejjcn- 
dent  almost  entirely  on  the  timber  trade  for  business — the  carrying  capacity 
o(  the  Lake  marine  is  being  increased  at  an  enormous  rale — cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  depending  largely  on  the  lumber  industry,  are  enlarging  their 
borders,  as  if  the  supi)ly  were  inexhaustible.  f}ut  timber  cannot  be  grown 
like  a  crop  of  corn — its  growth  is  a  matter,  not  of  years,  but  of  ages,  and 
when  once  gone,  cannot  be  restored  during  the  lifetime  of  those  now  living, 
while  the  really  good  timber  of  the  north  Atlantic  and  l,ake  region  is  not 
only  not  inexhaustible,  as  many  suppose,  bul  actually  about  exhausted. 

Beginning  at  the  north  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  lumbermen  started  in  to 
procure  that  most  valuable  of  all  timber,  the  incomparable  white  pine  ; 
and,  after  exhausting  the  original  forests  of  the  New  l'",ngland  States  and 
coast  region,  extended  their  operations  through  northern  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Canada,  till  they  finally  settled  in  that  paradise  of  the  lumberman, 
the  States  of  Michigan,  uisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  here  their  crusade 
terminates,  for  they  have  now  reached  die  confines  ;  and  one  can  realize 
with  what  relentless  energy  they  have  pursued  their  victim,  when  we  con- 
sider that  the  amount  of  this  timber  converted  into  lumber  the  past  season, 
from  this  section  alone,  reached  the  enormous  aggregate  of  8,305,833,277 
superficial  feet  (according  to  the  admirable  compiled  statement  of  the 
Northwestern  Lumberman) — an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire 
cut  of  all  deccriptions  of  timber  in  every  State  in  the  Union  but  twenty 
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years  ago  (the  census  of  1870  returning  the  whole  lumber  product  of  all 
kinds  in  every  .State  at  12,755,543,000  feet),  while  the  cut  of  shingles  last 
year,  in  the  same  region,  was  4,698,975,800  pieces,  made  almost  exclusively 
from  white  pine,  which,  if  added  to  that  sawn  into  lumber,  would  make  the 
total  consumption  of  this  timber  from  ibat  section  alone  fully  9,000,000,000 
feet. 

But  this  frightful  slaughter  of  the  forests  has  about  reached  its  end.  The 
29,000,000,000  feet  reported  as  standing  in  lower  Michigan  ten  years  ago,  by 
the  census  of  1880,  had  dwindled  to  but  3,000,000,000  or  one-tenth  that 
amount  last  year,  as  was  ascertained  after  investigation  by  the  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Timberman  ;  and  if  we  deduct  from  the  total  of  84, 170,000,000  feet, 
estimated  by  the  census  of  1880  as  then  standing  in  these  three  States, 
that  cut  during  the  past  ten  years,  which  amounted  to  74,463,054,858  feet, 
it  would  leave  only  9,706,945,142  feet  remaining,  or  but  one  year's  stock  on 
hand,  an  amount  that  would  have  been  about  consumed  in  making  the 
41,303.373,085  shingles  turned  out  during  that  time,  so  that  had  the  lumber- 
men confined  their  operations  to  the  same  character  of  timber  as  was 
estimated  for  the  census,  there  would  not  be  a  merchantable  white  pine 
tree  standing  in  that  whole  territory  to-day  ! 

But  the  necessities  of  the  lumbermen  com])elled  the  cutting  of  inferior 
white  pine,  red  pine,  hemlock,  basswood,  white  and  black  ash,  and  such  other 
floatable  timbers  as  could  be  obtained  by  water,  as  well  as  hard  woods  and 
pine  inaccessible  to  convenient  drivable  streams,  which  are  now  brought 
to  the  {mills  by  rail,  or  sawn  into  lumber  by  mills  erected  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  timber,  so  that  their  o])erations  on  a  reduced  scale  may  be  con- 
tinued for  a  short  time  ;  but  the  end  is  almost  at  hand.  Even  to-day,  for 
every  mill  owner  who  has  five  years  stock  remaining,  there  are  ten  who 
have  not  one  ;  and  their  mills  are  being  dismantled— burnt-over  stump 
lands  are  being  again  cut  over — all  floatable  timber  of  every  kind  is  being 
taken  to  the  mills  to  be  converted  into  lumber,  and  they  are  now  making 
onslaughts  on  our  Canadian  pine  to  keep  their,  otherwise  useless,  saw  mills 
in  operation.  Now,  while  this  has  been  the  result  of  the  operations  of  the 
lumbermen  in  the  Northwest,  it  must  not  be  i)resumed  that  those  they  left 
behind  in  the  older  sections  neglected  to  employ  their  energies  in  using  up 
the  remaining  forests  of  spruce  and  hardwoods,  '"or  they,  too,  have  been 
equally  successful  in  their  efforts  "  to  get  rid  of  the  timber." 

The  comparatively  small  amount  of  uncut  spruce  ten  years  ago  in  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  returned  at  7,265,000,000  feet,  with  an 
annual  cut  of  653,281,000  feet,  equal  in  ten  years  to  6,532,810,000  feet, 
would  appear  to  leave  but  732,190,000  feet  on  hand,  or  a  little  over  one 
year's  supply;  and  the  sjjruce  in  the  Adirondack  region  of  New  York,  esti- 
mated ten  years  ago  at  5,000,000,000,  with  a  limited  amount  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  Pennsylvania,  has  now  been  pretty  well  harvested.  So  that  in 
this  whole  vast  territory  it  is  now  really  hard  to  find  any  considerable  area 
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of  country  from  which  the  good  merchantable  white  pine  and  spruce  timber 
have  not  been  removed  ! 

I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  if.  in  what  is  hereafter  stated,  there  may  ap- 
pear what  lias  elsewhere  been  nuntioiud  by  me  ;  but  my  object  will  have 
been  attained  if,  by  any  means,  any  interest  whatever  may  be  aroused 
in  this — tlie  most  momentous  question  we  may  ever  be  called  u])on  to  con- 
sider ;  for,  as  was  truly  said  m  a  leader  in  the  N.  Y.  Sun.  when  urging 
the  United  States  Congress  during  the  Session  of  1882-3  to  remove 
duties  from  Canadian. lumber  :  "No  more  vital  (juestion  can  come  before 
Congress.  Perha])s  no  Congress  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  decide  an 
economic  question  of  greater  moment."  This  sentiment  was  fully  endorsed 
by  nearly  the  whole  metropolitan  j)ress,  the  I'iiiici.  Herald^  World,  Post,, 
lYation,  Advertiser,  Bulletin,  St<ir,  iVitness,  Record,  even  to  fuck,  ex- 
pressed almost  simiJar  views.  So  strong  indeed  was  the  sentiment  on 
this  question,  that  when  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  notwith- 
standing the  recommendation  to  the  contrary  by  the  tariff  commission,  it 
almost  unanimously  agreed  to  put  all  forest  products  on  the  free  list.  No 
sooner,  however,  was  this  known  than  there  was  a  general  stamjiede  ol 
Amc-ican  lumbermen  to  Washington,  who  urged  the  late  general,  then 
Senator  Logan  (a  gentleman  respected  by  all  parties,  but  whose  knowledge 
of  this  question  about  ec|ualled  that  of  another  distinguished  general's  know 
ledge  of  the  tariff,  which  he  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "  was  but  a  local  issue 
anyway,")  to  have  these  duties  restored.  Thus  by  using  the  personal 
pojailarity  of  General  Logan,  by  misrepresenting  the  existing  condition, 
and  the  use  of  the  means  which  their  enormous  wealth  enabled  them 
to  employ,  they  succeeded  in  their  purely  selfish  .and  unpatriotic  efforts  in 
getting  these  pernicious  duties  restored  to  the  tariff  bill  then  under  con- 
sideration ;  and  they  are  now  again  at  work  trying  to  manipulate  the 
present  bill,  as  they  have  done  every  [ireceding  one,  as  if  these  petty 
duties  were  a  matter  of  any  moment  to  tlieni  or  anybody  else,  except  in 
their  evil  effects,  in  preventing,  so  long  as  they  exist,  any  honest  expression 
to  be  given  by  the  great  lumber  journals  of  tlu  true  conditions  of  the 
forests  of  the  country,  lest  a  knowU-Jge  thereof  should  arouse  a  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  public  for  their  removal  :  and  they  care  not  what  disaster 
may  befall  the  country,  so  long  as  they  can  keep  on  these  duties  and  "  get 
more  timber  and  cut  more  logs." 

When  considering  this  question,  I  take  great  pleasure  in  saying  that  I 
never  had  anything  but  the  most  courteous  treatment  from  the  gentlemen 
of  the  i)ress  ;  whenever  I  have  approached  them  they  have  always  been 
ready  to  give  me  their  attention  to  the  discussion,  and  their  s()ace  to  the 
exposition  of  this  important  subject  ;  but  as  newspapers  are  not  usually 
run  successfully  on  i)ure  philanthrojiy,  and  as  the  iiublic  seems  to  prefer 
knowing  who  made  the  best  score  at  the  last  ball  match,  or  such  other 
important  matter  as   the  style  of  Miss  Spangle's   new   bonnet— the   press 
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must  supply  such  news  in  preference,  and  the  timber  supply  haying  been 
heretofore  considered  a  matter  for  posterity,  "  posterity  having  done  nothing 
for  us,"  why  should  wc  trouble  ourselves  for  posterity?  Now,  however,  that 
the  issue  is  immediate,  let  us  hope  for  its  consideration  by  the  public,  the 
press,  and  the    Government. 

The  New  V'ork  Nation  thus  referred  to  this  matter  in  January,  1883  : — 

"  Tlie  country  is  not  without  word-i  of  warning  in  regard  to  the  dangers  which  threaten 
the  forests;  they  have  been  spoken  far  and  wide.  In  the  meantinif  we  continue  to  lake 
$2  from  the  pocket  of  every  man  using  a  thousand  feet  of  pine  or  spruce  lumber,  .and  hand 
it  over  to  the  nianufactuiers  as  a  bounty  to  induce  them  to  destroy  the  forests  more  rapidly. 
It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  manufacturers  resist  any  attempt  to  have  this  duty  removed 
They  will  make  a  still  more  determined  fight  to  prevent  it.  They  are  bold,  rich,  and 
united.  They  are  .ictuated  by  a  single  purpose- -to  convert  the  greatest  amount  of  forest 
intt»-the  largest  amount  of  money,  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Their  organization  is 
perfect.  They  control  Legislatures,  and  elect  members  of  Congress;  they  own  Governors 
and  .Senators.  They  know  what  they  want  and  they  mean  to  have  it  at  any  cost,  and 
without  regard  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  repeat,  the  tariff  duty  on 
lumber  is  a  ])remium  on  the  devastation  of  the  country,  and  should  be  repealed  without 
delay." 

If  we  take  in  the  whole  c.vleni  of  country  from  Maine  to  Minnesota,  sep- 
arated only  .from  Canada  in  some  parts  by  an  imaginary  line,  and  in  others 
by  a  few  miles   of   intervening  water,  we  will  find  that   the  U.  .S.  itiiports 
from  Canada    hardly  ever  exceed  600,000,000   feet  a  year,  and  which  is 
more  likely  for  the   future  to  fall  off  than  otherwise,  an  amount  but  3  per 
cent,    of  the   yearly   consumption   of  luiriber   in  this   section   alone,    and 
l)ut  2  j)er  cent,  of  the  whole  amount    annually   cut    in    the   United  Slates, 
wc  can  readily    see    what  little   influence    it  can    have,    except   as   aliove 
indicated.     The  fact  is  that   the  Canadian  supply  has   of  late  years  been 
hardly  a  factor  worth  considering.    Any  ill  effects  the  American  lumberman 
has  ever  experienced  have  been  more  from  his  own  excessive  greed  and  his 
insatiable  desire  to  overstock    the  market   in    advance  of  the   reasonable 
demands    of  trade,  than  anything  that  might,  could,  would  or    should  be 
done,   by   the  Canadian  lumbermen.     That    section  of  the  country  above 
referred  to  produced,  in  tlie  census  year   1S80,  12,817,625,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber, being,  as  ii  appears,  in  excess   of  the  whole  ])rodnct  of  the  countrx 
10   years   jneviously,   which  was    in    1870    12,755,543,000  feet,  and  coi- 
sidering   the  increase  since  then,  50  percent    or  slightly  above   one  half 
the    increase   that   has    taken  place  in   Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minne- 
sota, which  ran  up  from  4.806,943,000  feet  in    1879  to  8,303,833,277  feet 
in  1889,  with  a  similar  increase  in  the  oul|nit   of    shingles  from  2,859,112,- 
160  to  4,698,975,800  pieces,  we  have  19,462,437,500   feet   as    the  product 
in  sawn  lumber  alone  at  the  present  time,  which,  including  the  600,000,000 
frotn  ('anada,  makes  a  total  of  20,026,437,500   feet,  so  that  the  Canadian 
proportion,  as  is  said  above,  reaches  only  3  per  cent,  of  this  amount,  or 
but  2   per  cent,    of  that  of  the  whole  country,    which   must  now  be  fully 
30,000,000,000  feet  of  sawn  lumber. 
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Professor  Charles  S.  Sargent,  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Census, 
1880,  in  his  admirable  and  comprehensive  Report  of  the  Forests  of  the 
United  States,  placed  the  value  of  the  lumber,  fuel,  and  other  forest  pro- 
ducts, of  which  he  was  able  to  get  fairly  accurate  returns,  at  $490,073,094, 
and  concluded  that,  if  the  complete  returns  had  been  obtained,  it  would 
be  found  to  exceed  $700,000,000,  so  that  we  may  safely  consider  tliese 
products  at  the  i)resent  time  to  amount  to  more  than  $1,000,000,000  in 
value,  at  primary  points  of  production — a  sum  that  equals  the  whole 
United  States  cro])s  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  cotton  and 
tobacco,  and  onc-liiird  greater  than  the  whole  United  States  exjiorts  of 
all  kinds,  including  coin,  the  past  year  ! 

Now,  the  question  that  should  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
American  lumbermen  was,  how  they  might  have  prolonged  the  existing 
supply  of  timber  in  their  own  immediate  neighborhood  for  some 
considerable  time  ;  but  the  question  that  has  occupied  their  mind  was, 
how  to  keep  out  of  the  country  the  2  percent,  coming  from  Canada — 
this,  and  the  desire  to  "  get  more  timber  and  cut  more  logs,"  like  that  of 
another  gentleman,  often  mentioned,  whose  whole  aim  in  life  was  to  "get 
more  land  and  raise  more  hogs,"  may  be  said  to  have  engrossed  their 
whole  attention,  for  while  it  may  be  admitted  that  they  are  not  averse  to 
make  money  as  an  incident  in  the  operation,  their  whole  ambition  in  life 
appears  to  be  to  "get  more  timber  and  cut  more  logs  ";  and  instead  of  con- 
cerning themselves  in  the  least  as  to  what  came  after  them,  as  is  ascribed  to 
them  by  the  majority  of  the  House  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
present  Congress  in  such  imaginary  sentimental  rot  as  "  taking  proper  care 
of  his  timber  lands,  now  so  generally  preserved  by  tlie  judicious  cutting  of 
the  trees  of  full  growth,  at  such  intervals  of  time  as  will  preserve  the  tim- 
ber reserves."  he  is  still  slashing  away  as  if  his  life  depended  on  his  ability 
"  to  get  rid  of  the  tim])er."  The  correct  descrijition  of  the  lumberman's 
actual  method  is  thus  described  by  Professor  W.  J.  IJcal,  Mich.  .Xgl.  C'ol- 
lege,  on  the  spot,  who  says  :  "  Desolation  follows  the  track  of  the  luinber- 
man.  All  of  the  beauty  and  most  of  the  value  is  removed  from  the  land. 
Where  the  timber  is  removed  the  forests  are  deprived  of  vast  quantities 
of  young  trees,  that  ought  to  be  left  to  produce  more  timber  for  the  future. 
The  lumberman  cuts  and  removes  the  best,  leaving  the  remainder  in  con- 
dition for  the  fire  to  certainly  follow  and  destroy  it,  and  moves  on  to 
treat  one  section  or  townsiiip  after  another  in  a  similar  manner.  He  is 
after  money,  and  is  often  doing  little  to  improve  the  country  in  any 
respect."  ^ 

But  to  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  present  importance  of  this 
(juestion  :  F  have  shown  above  that  the  whole  of  this  originally  heavily 
wooded  area,  extending  from  Maine  to  the  Mississippi,  which  requires  an 
annual  supply  of  20,000,000,000  feet  of  sawn  lumber  for  its  own  immediate 
wants,  is  now  about  depleted  of  this  great  storehouse  of  wealth  which  it 
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originally  contained,  and  I  have  always  maintained  that  the  people  of 
America  have  never  fully  realized  the  enormous  value  which  such  a 
great  wealth  of  timber  provided  for  their  use,  actually  without  purchase 
or  production,  has  had  in  advancing  every  industry  in  this  country — a 
value  that  can  hardly  be  expressed  in  figures,  but  the  loss  of  which  will 
be  seriously  felt  almost  immediately  in  many  sections,  hitherto  largely 
depending  for  prosperity  on  an  abundant  supply  of  timber.  Few  truer 
words  were  ever  uttered  tlian  those  of  the  Glasgow  Herald,  when  con- 
sidering this  subject  in  1876;  it  said:  "The  knowledge  we  have  gained 
of  a  dearth  of  cotton  may  help  us  to  appreciate  'the  terribleuess  of  the 
calamity '  that  would  be  experienced  from  a  dearth  of  timber  in  Canada 
or  the  States.  In  point  of  fact,  Canada  and  the  United  States  are  busy 
sawing  from  under  them  that  far-reaching,  fortune-making  branch,  on 
which,  like  conquerors,  they  are  nuw  sitting  and  overlooking  the  world." 
The  mere  money  value  of  this  20,000,000,000  feet  as  it  falls  from  the  saw 
must  be  fully  $300,000,000,  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  large  amount  of  other 
forest  products,  such  as  firewood,  round  and  hewn  timber,  railway  lies, 
jiol'js,  po^ts.  shingles,  laths,  pickets,  pulpwood,  etc.  (the  fuel  wood  alone 
amounting  to  $150,000,000),  we  may  reasonably  expect  the  whole  to  sum 
up  more  than  $500,000,000  (a  sum  equal  to  the  whole  export  pf  cotton, 
grain,  provisions,  animals  and  tobacco  to  all  countries  by  the  United 
States  last  year).  This  is  the  amount  annually  drawn  from  these  forests,  and 
would  cost  fully  double  this  sum,  or  $1,000,000,000,  annually,  to  obtain 
from  any  other  known  source,  Inil  no  other  section  of  the  country  has 
in  any  great  quantity  the  same  valuable  timber  here  referred  to,  and  this 
is  the  property  about   which  ihey  give  themselves  no  concern  ! 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  effect  the  loss  of  this  timber  wouKi  have 
on    the    single    matter  of   transportation    alone.     Think    of    the   effect   a 
comi)lete   stoppage   of    timber   sui)plies  would  have,  say,  on  the  city  of 
Chicago,*  which  now  receives  annually  about  one-tenth  of  this  amount,  or 
2,000,000,000  feet  of  sawn  lumber.     Withdraw  from  the  woods  the  great 
army  of  men  now  engaged  in  cutting  and  delivering  this  timber  to  the  saw 
mills,    and  from   the    towns  and   villages   the    employment  given  in  con- 
verting it  into  lumber.     Remove  from  the  lakes  the  traffic  in  timber  and 
other  forest  products,  and  what  a  hiatus  would  appear.     Take  from  the 
port  of  Chicago  the  fleet  of  vessels,  frequently  numbering  nearly  100  in  a 
day,  engaged  in  carrying  this  timber  property,  and  from  the  city  itself  the 
tens  of  thousands   employed   in    handling  it  and  converting  it  into  the 
various  uses  for  which  it  is  adajjted.     Take  away  from  the  railways  cen. 
tering  there  their  ])roportion  of  the  traffic  supplied  by  this   2,000,000,000 
feet  of  lumber,  and  the  other  forest  |)roducts  annually  delivered  there — 
an  amount  sufficient  to  give  ten  different  lines  of  railway  five  trains  a  day 
of  twenty  cars  each,  for  every  working  day  in  the  year — considerable   of 
this  freight  going  thousands  of  miles,  for,   unlike   agricultural    jjroducts, 
*  See  Appendix  tor  Tort  List. 
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most  of  which  are  consumed  at  home  and  do  npt  require  transportation, 
the  products  of  the  forest  have  all  to  be  transported  either  by  land  or 
water  to  the  markets  in  which  they  are  to  be  consumed.  Take  all  these 
away  and  try  to  contemplate  the  altered  conditions  thereby  produced, 
and  the  blighting  influenct  )n  all  other  industries  connected  therewith, 
and  you  will  have  but  a  paitial  idea  of  the  desolate  conditions  that  will 
shortly  arue,  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken  to  in  some  measure  prolong 
the  existence  of  the  remaining  timber,  for  new  forests  cannot  be  created 
in  a  year,  hardly  in  a  iiletimr,  and,  as  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazettr 
pertinently  said  : — "  As  well  .send  out  an  army  of  incendiaries  and  then 
try  to  equalize  the  moisture  with  a  hand  squirt,  as  trying  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  this  bounty  in  cutting  down  the  forests,  by  planting  trees." 

Knowing  such  facts,  one  would  fancy  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to 
husband  with  care  what  little  timber  remains;  but  instead  of  this,  the 
reverse  is  the  case — ignorance  and  indifference  still  flourish  in  all  their 
strength.  Only  a  couple  of  days  ago  I  received  a  lumber  journal,  actually 
commending  the  enterprise  of  a  Michigan  lumber  concern  in  ripping  up 
500,000  feet  of  pine  timber  daily,  as  if  the  proprietors  were  fearful  lest 
they  might  be  left  behind  in  the  slaughter  of  tlie  j^inc,  and  caught  by  their 
neighbors  "''  any  stock  on  hand,  and  thus  be  unable  to  participate  in  the 
general  _  se.     Thus  it  may  be  seen,  that  if  the  markets  of  the  United 

States  are  not  flooded  with  excessive  supplies,  it  is  not  from  any  lack  of 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  lumberman,  or  of  the  milling  capacity  either,  but 
rather  from  a  lack  of  proper  material  for  successful  conversion.  And  at 
almost  the  same  moment  we  in  Canada  are  advised  of  the  temporary 
embarrassment  of  one  of  our  most  worthy  great  timber  firms,  owing  to  the 
over-production  of  pine  timber  for  the  immediate  wants  of  the  trade.  All 
this,  occurring  at  a  time  when  the  sujjply  of  this  timber  is  about  exhausted, 
leads  one  to  inquire  when  will  the  American  learn  that  there  is  no  real 
necessity  for  the  immediate  extermination  of  the  small  remnant  of  white 
pine  existing  on  this  continent.  One  often  wonders  if  the  cutting  of  timber 
does  not  tend  to  create,  like  the  use  of  opium,  a  craving  to  be  satisfied  only 
by  still  larger  doses,  when  we  see  the  hundreds,  yes,  thousands  of  apparently 
intelligent  n\en  that  have  rushed  in  to  destroy  the  timber,  only  to  find 
themselves,  in  the  end,  worn  out  in  body  and  mind,  their  own  money  all 
gone,  while  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  use  up  the  whole  capital  of 
banks  in  their  precipitate  h.iste  "  to  get  rid  of  the  timber." 

It  will  no  doubt  be  said  :  "  What  of  this?  there  are  still  vast  forests  in  the 
Southern  States  and  the  Pacific  to  be  drawn  upon."  This  may  be  a  matter 
of  great  value  to  the  South  and  West,  but  to  the  people  of  the  North,  who 
annually  consume  three-fourths  of  the  sawn  lumber  manufactured,  it  is  a 
matter  of  the  most  serious  consequence. 

As  has  been  shown  above,  the  sawn  lumber  now  produced  in  the  North, 
amounting  to   20,000,000,000  feet,   probably  exceeds  $300,000,000  a   year 
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as  it  falls  from  the  saw,  and  to  replace  it  would  cost  double  this  sum,  or 
$600,000,000  a  year,  even  if  the  same  lumber  could  be  obtained  else- 
where ;  so  that  in  a  very  short  lime  this  section  of  the  country,  instead  of 
having  a  great  and  profitable  industry  advancing  and  helping  every  inte- 
rest, will  be  called  upon  to  pay  out  hiuidreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually 
for  such  material. 

But  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  the  South  and  West  have  that 
great  superabundance  over  their  own  requirements,  that  they  should  be  in  any 
great  haste  "  to  gel  rid  of  the  timber."  The  impression  I  formed  from  visiting 
both  sections  is  that  they  have  not,  and  1  will  here  insert  some  extracts  from 
a  letter  written  by  me  when  in  London  in  1883,  at  the  request  of  the  editor 
of  Forestry,  and  the  sequel  will  show  whether  I  rightly  appreciated  the 
situation  or  n(jt  : — "But  our  Southern  friends  are  even  ijiterested  with  us 
in  the  preservation  of  this  timber,  as  the  uses  to  which  it  is  applied  are  so 
different  from  theirs,  that  large  quantities  are  annually  sent  South,  and 
the  Government  of  Canada,  recognizing  this  fact,  admits  Southern  pine  duty 
free. 

"  It  is  further  to  be  hoped  that  the  Southern  States  may  learn  a  lesson 
from  the  prodigality  of  the  North,  and  preserve  their  most  valuable  timber 
for  tlie  benefit  and  welfare  of  the  community,  instead  of  giving  it  away  to 
timber-land  speculaturs,  or  to  such  an  ignorant  race  of  destructionists  as 
have  gobbled  up  (now  devastated)  the  timber  of  the  North,  or  they  too  will 
soon  be  dispossessed  of  one  of  tlie  greales^t  blessings  that  Providence  has 
vouchsafed  their  country. 

"  When  people  talk,  as  they  sometimes  do,  of  the  inexhaustible  forests  of 
the  South,  they  little  know  the  sawing  capacity  of  the  Northern  mills,  which 
could  in  twelve  months'  time  convert  the  whole  merchantable  Pine  of  the 
States  of  Georgia  or  Alabama  into  lumber,  and  be  but  six  months  in  using 
that  of  Florida  or  either  of  the  Carolinas.  In  fact,  the  mind  can  hardly 
realize  the  enormous  consumption  of  timber  going  on  in  the  United  States; 
but  some  idea  may  Ije  formed  of  it  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the 
single  city  of  Chicago  received  last  year  over  one  million  St.  Petersburg 
standard  hundreds  (about  2,000,000,000  superficial  feet)  of  sawn  timber, 
principally  White  Pino,  an  amount  about  equivalent  to  the  entire  receipts  of 
sawn  wood  of  all  kinds  by  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  same  period. 

"  The  entire  annual  consumption  of  wood  for  building  and  manufacturing^ 
purposes  can  now  be  but  little  short  of  fifty  million  loads  (30,000,000,000 
feet).  This  of  itself  must  show  the  enormous  destruction  of  forests  going  on 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  serious  question  a  loss  of  its  timber  must  have 
upon  its  future  welfare.  It  consequently  becomes,  in  my  opinion,  the  greatest 
economic  question  of  th® day— -one  before  which  all  others  sink  into  insigni- 
ficance in  comparison. 

"  When  we  consider  the  importance  that  an  abundance  of  the  most  valuable 
timber  has  had  on  the  past  welfare  of  tlie  country,  and  come  to  realize  what 
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'  a  dearth  of  timber '  means,  all  will  readily  see  that  the  foregoing  is  by  no 
means  an  overdrawn  statement.  If  we  also  consider  the  fact,  that  every 
human  being  in  the  country  must  have  timber  in  some  form  or  another  for 
his  protection  or  comfort — that  our  shelter  is  of  timber,  the  floors  we  walk 
on,  the  chairs  we  sit  on,  the  tables  we  eat  from,  even  our  cradles  and  coffins 
being  of  wood  —we  can  readily  see  how  overwhelmingly  important  is  this  great 
(juestion  of  timber  supply.  Then,  too,  the  numerous  industries  engaged  in 
the  various  processes  concerned  in  the  use  of  this  material  and  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  (yes,  millions)  of  laborers  directly  depending  thereupon  for 
their  livelihood,  prove  that  timber  is  an  article  recpiired  by  every  individual 
of  the  whole  community,  and  it  must  be  conceded  that  every  means  should 
be  adopted  for  its  preservation  and  protection. 

"  While  England,  which  has  cheap  coal,  cheap  iron,  and  cheap  labor,  and 
which  can  get  her  supplies  at  the  cheapest  rates  from  the  north  of  Europe 
annually  expends  nearly  $100,000,000  for  timber,  one  can  readily  recognize 
how  much  it  would  cost  the  United  States  (  a  country  that  has  yet  to  build 
up;  and  which  annually  consumes  in  sawn  lumber  alone  more  than  ten  times 
as  much,  and  in  utiier  products  fully  fifty  times  as  much  as  (Ireat  Britain) 
to  import  its  lumber  from  any  foreign  source.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
it  would  take  the  entire  sailing  tonnage  of  the  world  to  convey  the  amount 
of  timber  annually  consumed  in  America  from  any  foreign  lumber  port.  But 
where  to  get  it  at  any  reasonable  price  in  the  enormous  quantities  used  in 
that  country  is  a  question  tiiat  would  [nuz-lc  those  best  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject to  determine. 

"  The  word  '  destruction  '  has  in  the  preceding  remarks  been  used  advi- 
sedly. American  forests  are  not  exploited  as  in  Europe.  To  remove  a  large 
trunk,  sometimes  fifty  smaller  trees  are  cut  down,  and  this  ruthless  denu- 
dation is  resorted  to  simply  to  save  a  small  amount  of  extra  labor  ;  where- 
as the  trees  needlessly  felled,  and  the  tops  and  branches  of  the  one  actually 
required,  are  left  to  rot  in  the  woods,  or,  what  is  worse,  to  lie  as  fuel  for  the 
flames,  and  aid  in  burning  up  the  remaining  timber. 

"  And  respecting  forest  fires,  which  the  lumberman  is  constantly  prating 
as  an  excuse  for  his  reckless  cutting  of  limber,  it  may  be  said  that,  from  the 
condition  in  which  the  woods  are  left  during  and  after  his  operations,  it 
would  appear  to  require  almost  the  interposition  of  Providence  to  prevent 
their  burning,  as  they  often  do,  incase  of  an  accidental  spark,  and,  of  course, 
when  they  get  control,  carrying  davastation  around  them;  but  with  proper 
legislation,  and  an  enlightened  jjublic  opinion  to  lead  Americans  to  look 
upon  the  tree  as  one  of  his  best  friends,  there  should  be  but  little  danger  from 
fire. 

"  Moreover,  if  the  timber-land  owner  would  annually  expend  the  same 
percentage  he  is  willing  to  spend  to  insure  other  property  of  like  value 
towards  putting  his  timber  property  in  a  safe  condition,  he  could  so  place  it 
that  it  would  be  diflicult  to  set  it  on  fire  so  as  to  do  any  seritus  injury." 
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(No  better  evidence  of  this  fact,  if  such  were  requisite,  can  be  found  than 
that  in  the  past  ten  years  the  Michigan  lumbermen  have  already  harvested 
nearly  the  whole  amount  of  pine  estimated  by  the  census,  and  have  yet  some 
more  remaining. 

1  will  now  say  what  I  know  will  be  considered  rank  heresy  by  many 
otherwise  well-informed  persons — that  in  many  parts,  I  can  safely  say  the 
most  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada,  outside  of  mountainous  slopes  and 
peaty  soil — fire  [which  is  by  all  odds,  after  the  axe,  the  greatest  destroying 
agency]  is,  wiien  we  take  into  consideration  the  vast  area  of  the  forests,  by 
no  means  so  alarmingly  ])revalent  or  general  that  timber  should  be  con- 
sidered even  a  hazardous  risk.  Talking  from  personal  experience,  for 
over  half  a  century, — first,  my  father,  and,  later  on,  myself,  continuously 
owned  timber  property,  often  amounting  to  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  of 
freehold  land,  for  many  years  at  a  time,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
in  timber  limits.  I  am  safe  in  saying  an  annual  premium  of  insurance  of  one- 
twenticta  of  one  per  cent,  would  have  fully  compensated  any  loss  by  fire 
in  valuable  limber  during  that  period.  In  France,  a  much  dryer  country 
than  that  bordering  the  Lakes,  or  Eastern  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
fully  grown  forests  are  insured  at  one-tenth  of  one  i)er  cent. — a  rate  which 
I  have  no  doubt  would  be  profitable  to  insurance  companifs  in  this  country, 
provided,  of  course,  people  would  look  upon  such  property  as  worthy  of 
protection.  And  this  bugbear,  so  frequently  alluded  to,  1  had  occasion  to 
treat,  when  discussing  the  subject  of  forest  land  investments,  in  another 
letter  to  the  T^ondon  Thni:s,  August,  1883,  to  counteract  the  erroneous  idea 
which  prevails  of  the  great  risk  of  sucii  property  from  fire.)  (For  this 
letter  see  Appendix.) 

''  I  shall  not  refer  to  the  climatic  or  other  effects  claimed  to  be  of  a  serious 
character  which  denudation  of  the  forests  is  said  to  bring  upon  a  country. 
These  matters  I  leave  to  the  elucidation  of  scientific  minds,  thai  better  under- 
stand the  subject  and  can  properly  treat  it.  The  commercial  aspect  of  the 
question  is  all  I  claim  to  possess  any  knowledge  of,  and  this  I  believe  is  of 
such  paramount  importance  that  it  should  arrest  the  attention  of  all  thinking 
people. 

"  It  may  be  said  that  the  active  American  mind,  always  ready  with  expe- 
dient-), would  be  alive  to  its  importance;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  American 
mind  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  been  devoted  towards  getting  rid  of  the 
timber,  and  in  this,  as  in  most  other  efforts,  it  has  been  eminently  success- 
ful ;  so  the  question  is  now,  how  to  change  the  current  of  public  opinion  in 
America  from  that  of  antagonism  against  trees  to  that  of  appreciation  of 
them,  and  in  my  opinion  this  can  soonest  be  brought  about  by  constant 
agitation  and  reiteration  of  the  true  state  of  the  facts.  The  formation  of 
Forestry  Associations  and  the  institution  of  '  Arbor  Days  '  are  having  excel- 
lent effects,  and  will  no  doubt  be  productive  of  a  great  amount  of  good  in 
this  direction." 
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The  foregoing,  written  nearly  seven  years  ago,  and  the  little  interest  yet 
taken  in  the  subject,  shows  how  futile  is  any  attempt  at  reformation,  unless 
the  press  of  the  country  takes  an  active  and  intelligent  interest  therein;  and 
how  can  we  expect  other  journals  to  look  on  this  matter  except  with  incre- 
dulity Avhen  those  that  are  expected  to  know  utter  no  sound  ?  With  the 
lumber  duties  removed,  the  great  lumber  trade  journals,  which  are  no  doubt 
now  chafing  under  the  restraints  miposed  upon  them,  will  speak  out  in 
terms  so  pronounced  as  to  call  universal  attention  to  this  momentous  ques- 
tion. Otherwise,  in  my  opinion,  the  case  of  the  forests  of  the  Northern  States 
is  entirely  ho])eless. 

As  regards  the  timber  of  the  South,  I  can  only  speak  of  that  part  of  the 
country  which  I  visited  ;  but  frc'm  several  months'  travel  in  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  sections,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  information,  I  am  led  to  believe 
there  is  not  in  that  part  of  the  country  the  superabundance  of  timber  sup- 
posed by  many  to  exist.  The  impression  I  formed  was,  that  there  was  no 
more  there  than  prudence  would  indicate  should  be  recjuired  for  home  use, 
so  soon  as  any  material  local  development  took  place. 

In  the  cypress  swamps  and  river  bottoms  and  on  some  of  the  rich  humuck 
lands  I  found  considerable  bodies  of  line  timber,  equal  to  some  of  our  best 
Northern  tracts — consisting  in  the  swamps  of  the  valuable  cypress,  and  else- 
where varieties  of  oak,  bay,  magnolia  and  other  hard  woods,  and  sometimes 
a  few  scattering  good-sized  short-leaved  [)ine  ;  I  have  also  seen  many  small 
groves  of  fine  long-leaved  pine  (the  yellow  or  pitch  pine  of  the  United  States 
timber  trade)  ;  but  in  the  vast  flat  woods  and  rolling  pine  land  districts,  I  have 
travelled,  for  weeks  at  a  time,  through  country,  the  general  aspect  of  which 
resembled  more  that  of  an  open  park,  from  which  all  the  large  timber  had 
been  removed,  than  a  well  timbered  country,  so  few  trees  of  a  size  recog- 
nized as  valuable  a  few  years  ago  ih  the  North  were  to  be  seen  ;  and  1  think 
the  amount  given  in  the  census  returns  of  1880,  which  were  made  by  Dr. 
Charles  Mohr  of  Mobile,  a  gentleman  fully  competent  for  the  work,  will 
jjrove  to  be  fairly  accurate.  1  found  also,  what  I  was  grieved  to  see,  several 
very  destructive  agencies  at  work — one  was  the  destructive  turpentine  farm- 
ing, which  had  already  and  was  still  ruining  vast  bodies  of  this  timber; 
and  even  a  still  more  objectionable  process  called  "deadening,"  which  was 
carried  on  after  this  manner.  The  whole  country  being  at  that  time 
(1880)  "no  man's  land,"  a  settler  would  look  around  for  a  place  to  locate, 
and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  richer  the  soil  the  larger  the  growth  of  tim- 
ber— this  would  indicate  the  spot  to  iie  settled  on.  The  first  thing  then  to 
be  done  was  to  kill  the  trees  by  girdling  them,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
foliage  to  obstruct  the  sun's  action  on  the  soil.  The  soil  itself  being  princi- 
pally sea-sand,  the  chief  nourishment  comes  from  the  slight  covering  of 
vegetable  leaf  mould,  which,  after  a  few  years'  cultivation,  loses  its  fertilizing 
properties,  and  the  settler  would  then  have  to  look  up  a  new  location  to 
repeat  this  process  of  destruction  to  the  timber — one  man  thereby  destroy- 
ing far  more  timber  .han  by  clearing  the  land,  which  would  require  more 
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time  and  be  a  more  expensive  jjrocess.  I  also  found  even  then  (ten  y^ars 
ago)  parties  going  back  as  Lr  as  ten  miles  from  tiic  streams  to  i>ick  up  a 
single  large  tree,  for  which  an  extra  price  would  be  paid — it  being  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  shipper  to  have  a  fair  average  size  in  the  rafts  to 
be  sent  to  market — a  process  that  1  was  informed  had  been  general  through- 
out the  South  for  a  number  of  yiirs  ;  and  since  these  large  trees  appeared  to 
me  to  be  about  one  out  of  a  th  jusand,  this  process,  if  ke[)t  up  for  any 
length  of  time,  would  soon  leave  the  country  without  any  considerable 
amount  of  good-sized  timber  remaininj.'. 

'J  he  timber  itself,  whether  large  or  small,  is  a  very  valuable  wood,  strong 
and  durable,  but  heavy  and  resinous,  being  nearly  the  same  weight  as 
white  oak.  One  would  be  disappointed,  however,  if  he  expected  the  same 
sized  tree  of  this  timber  to  have  the  same  amount  of  heart-wood  as  in  the 
white  pine,  for  in  most  sections,  esjjecially  among  the  thrifty  growing  trees, 
the  sapwood  is  sometimes  very  thick.  I  measured  on  an  i8  inch  log  5 
inches  of  sapwood — there  are  some  sections  of  thin  saj)  timber,  but  this 
timber  is  usually  not  large.  1  believe  that  the  pine  timber  further  south 
and  west  was  larger  and  more  plentiful,  but  my  exi^erience  was  there  the 
same  as  elsewhere,  that  the  really  good  timber  was  "  somewhere  else  "  ;  and 
whatever  there  may  be  will  be  fully  required  at  home. 

On  the  Pacific,  however,  one  meets  with  a  growth  of  timber  marvellous 
in  its  siae  and  height ;  and  after  seeing  a  really  good  tract  of  Douglas  fir  or 
Redwood,  one  is  prepared  to  believe  any  report,  however  apparently 
incredible  it  may  appear.  I  have  myself,  in  British  Columbia,  seen  from 
50  to  80  trees — many  in  height  from  100  to  150  feet  to  tlie  limbs,  5  to  15  ft. 
in  diameter  at  the  butt — to  average  probably  7000  feet  to  the  tree,  or  say 
from  300,000  to  500,000   feet  per  acre. 

This  timber  is  almost  exclusively  Dnnglas  fir,  with  usually  some  very 
large  cedars,  larger  butted  but  shorter  than  the  fir — the  cedars,  however* 
when  over  8  ft.  in  diameter,  are  usually  hollow  at  the  butt ;  .still  a  trunk,  15  ft. 
in  diameter,  will  often  give  a  dozen  or  more  logs  out  of  a  cut  larger  than 
our  present  eastern  averages. 

There  are  also  scattering  white  pine  trees  very  tall,  round  and  sound, 
many  up  to  seven  feet,  and  even  over  this  on  the  stump  ;  but  the  number  of 
such  trees  is  not  great.  But,  if  any  one  were  to  fancy  from  this  that  there 
was  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  this  kind  of  timber,  he  would  be  greatly 
mistaken.  These  really  fine  tracts  of  timber  were  not  to  be  found  of  as 
great  extent  as  I  had  imagined.  They  are  confined  to  special  spots,  usually 
at  the  foot-hills  of  the  mountains  and  along  ravines  bordering  on  rivers, 
creeks  and  around  the  lake  ,  but  not  on  the  river  bottom  lands,  which  are 
usually  cotton-wood,  alder  and  other  varieties  of  hard-wood.  This  Pacific 
Coast  timber  will,  however,  all  be  required  for  Lower  California,  South 
America,  Australia  and  other  foreign  markets,  but  which,  if  called  on  for 
supplies  for  the  East,  would  not  only  require  the  five  existing  railways,  but 
give  twenty-five  lines  more  each  ten  million  dollars  annual  freight  to  trans- 
port it  across  the  continent. 
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Knowing  as  I  did  at  that  time  how  little  value  was  placed  on  such  pro- 
perty in  America,  and  how  little  value  the  public  placed  on  the  "  free  gifts  of 
Providence,"  when  they  saw  no  immediate  money  in  them,  and  that  in 
all  civilized  foreign  countries,  many  of  them  far  better  supplied  with  timber 
for  their  immediate  necessities  than  either  the  United  States  or  Canada, 
the  smallest  twig  or  fagot  was  looked  upon  as  property  of  some  value,  I 
addressed  a  letter  to  the  London  Times  in  August,  1S83,  with  the  hope  that 
if  Americans  would  not  look  upon  such  property  as  of  value,  foreigners  might 
do  so,  reference  having  been  made  by  Mr.  Plimsol  to  the  difficulty  of 
finding  proper  investment  for  British  capital.  From  this  letter  I  extract 
the  following:  "  When  speaking  of  the  subject  of  investments,  I  crave  the 
favor  of  drawing  your  attention  to  a  source  of  investment,  which  I  believe 
to  be  not  only  one  of  the  best  and  safest  possible,  but  one  which  would  be 
productive  of  incalculable  good  to  the  countries  in  which  the  investment  is 
made,  as  well  as  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  tliis  country  (Great  Britain).  I 
allude  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  timber  lands  of  America,  for,  owing 
to  conditions  which  it  might  take  uj)  too  mucii  of  your  valuable  space  to  ex- 
plain, this  description  of  property  has  hardly  yet  begun  to  assume  the  status 
of  capital  at  all,  it  having  been  considered  almo-it  up  to  the  present  moment 
generally,  and  is  now  to  a  large  extent  considered  simply,  as  something 
on  which  to  employ  capital  rather  than  as  capital  itself.  This  fact  has  been 
productive  not  only  of  losses  to  the  manufacturers  of  timber,  but  is  the  cause 
of  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  those  who  have  its  disposal,  as  it 
has  continually  led,  when  any  encouragement  has  been  given  by  slightly 
advanced  prices,   to   over-production  and  consequent  loss. 

"  In  confirmation  of  the  above  fact,  it  is  pertinent  to  state  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  eighteen  months  tliat  any  concerted  effort  has  been  made  in 
America  to  draw  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  subject.  Two  meetings 
were  held  last  year, — one  in  Cincinnati  and  the  other  in  Montreal — of  an  asso- 
ciation called  the  American  Forestry  Congress,  which  were  attended  by  pro- 
minent men  both  from  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  what  little  inte- 
rest there  may  now  be  taken  in  the  subject  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
discussions  and  information  furnished  at  these  meetings,  so  that  as  yet  it  may 
be  said  that  there  is  hardly  a  public  opinion  formed  on  the  subject,  not- 
withstanding it  is  the  most  momentous  (luestion  for  the  future  welfare  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  it  being  not  only  the  largest  manufacturing 
interest  of  Canada,  but  also  of  the  United  States,  whether  regarded  in  the 
value  of  products  or  number  of  operatives  employed,  and  yet  we  are  informed 
by  those  specially  engaged  by  the  United  States  Government  to  investigate 
the  subject,  that  the  supplies  of  those  descriptions  of  timbr  — the  white  pine 
{pinus-strobus — the  yellow  pine  of  the  British  market)  and  spruce  which  have 
furnished  in  the  past  nearly  the  whole  of  the  commercial  timber  of  the 
Northern  States  and  Canada,  and  now  supply  fully  three-fifths  of  the  whole 
stock  of  this  indispensable  material — will  have  entirely  disappearjd  from  the 
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forests   of  the  United  States   within    the  short  space  of  seven  years,  at  the 
present  reckless  rate  of  cutting. 

"  My  object  in  drawing  attention  to  this  matter  is  to  show  the  increasing 
^alue  of  this  i)roperty,  arising  from  the  destruction  going  on  in  the  existing 
supjtly  of  timber,  and  that  while  the  consumption  of  this  material  keeps  pace 
with  the  increasing  wealth  and  population  of  the  country,  thi  supply  is  not 
only  of  a  limited  amount,  but  is  rapidly  diminishing. 

"  Moreover,  it  may  be  said  that  whatever  sentiment  has  existed  in  America 
has  been,  and  is  still  largely  so,  rather  towards  getting  rid  of  the  forests  as 
rapidly  as  possible  than  preserving  them;  so  that  while  millions  of  money  are 
employed,  and  ready  to  be  ftirnished  to  any  amount  by  bankers  and  others  for 
the  conversion  of  timber,  there  is  none  whatever  employed  in  its  preservation 
or  protection." 

And  this  is  so,  simply  because  Americans  have  not  yet  become  educated 
to  the  knowledge  of  considering  timber  as  property  capable  of  being  con- 
verted into  money  at  any  time  when  required,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other 
civilized  countries,  but  rather  as  something  on  which  to  eni])loy  capital  in 
its  conversion  for  market ;  so  that  while  millions  upon  millions  are  ready 
to  be  used  or  loaned  for  its  conversion — yes,  even  for  its  destruction — 
there  is  none  whatever  forthcoming  for  its  preservation,  not  to  mention 
such  a  remote  idea  as  its  production. 

And  I  might  here  say  that  every  year  since  then  pine  stumpage  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  has  been  rising  in  value,  and  what  could  then  be  bought 
at  $4  per  thousand  on  the  stump  in  Michigan  cannot  to-day  be  had  for  less  than 
$10  per  M,  though  the  product  in  lumber  has  but  slightly  increased  in  price, 
while  the  relative  increase  in  value  of  standing  pine  timber  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  has  been  still  greater,  though  it  has  not  yet  reached  one-quarter  its 
.  actual  value  for  home  requirements. 

We  will  no  doubt  be  told  that  nothing  could  have  been  done ;  but  this 
is  not  so,  as  a  great  deal  might  have  been  done  if  the  lumbermen  had  con- 
ducted their  operations  properly,  when  not  only  would  the  country  be  much 
better  off  but  the  lumbermen  as  well.  In  March,  i88i,  about  the  time  when 
tlie  actual  condition  of  the  pine  forests  (which  condition  was  previously  known 
by  all  well-informed  lumbermen),  as  ascertained  by  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  census,  was  annoimccd  to  the  public,  I  published  a  letter  in  the  New 
York  TimcSy  from  which  I  transcribe  the  following  closing  paragraph  : — 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped,  now  that  the  Government  has  come  into  possession  of 
the  facts,  it  will  take  means  to  enlighten  the  public  on  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. An  enlightened  public  opinion  can  do  much  to  aid  in  stemming  the  tide 
of  destruction  which  is  now  going  on  with  reckless  precipitancy.  A  knowledge 
of  the  value  of  their  property  will  cause  owners  to  be  more  careful  of  it, 
and  not  be  disposed  to  part  with  it  to  go  abroad  at  one-tenth  the  value  it 
will  have  in  a  few  years  standing  in  their  forests  for  their  own  wants. 
The  substitution  of  spruce,  hemlock  and  other  woods  for  such  purposes  as  they 
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are  suitable;  by  sto])ping  the  frightful  butchery  of  this  timber,  which  is  now 
going  on  by  the  use  of  circular  saws,  that  turn  one-quarter  of  the  log  into 
sawdust  ;  by  allowing  the  younger  trees  to  grow;  by  the  C.ovcmincnt  withhold- 
ing its  timber  lands  from  sale  ;  by  preventing,  if  possible,  the  making  of  sciuare 
timber  in  the  woods,  by  whirh  one  third  of  the  tree  is  cut  into  score  blocks  and 
shavings,  furnishing  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  fire  ;  and  by  throwing  open  the 
ports  to  the  free  entry  of  timber  to  any  country  that  may  be  willing  to  spare 
it ;  and  now  tliat  this  timber  is  about  gone,  if  the  lumber  papers  will  give  their 
patrons  correct  information  on  this  important  subject,  some  little  may  yet  be 
done  to  extend  the  supply  of  this  indispensable  timber." 

I  think  if  the  suggestions  above  thrown  out  had  been  acted  on  at  the 
time,  that  matters  would  not  now  be  in  quite  as  bad  a  shape  as  they  actually 
are,  and  though  I  know,  as  I  have  said  above,  theClovcrinnents  are  not  wholly 
to  blame,  yet  in  this  respect  they  are  specially  to  blame,  in  so  legislating  as  to 
cause  the  public  to  believe  it  is  a  good  thing  "  to  get  rid  of  the  timber " — the 
Government  of  the  I'nited  States  by  imposing  duties  on  timber  products, 
and  that  of  Canadi  by  aiding  in  any  manner  in  getting  rid  of  the  timber. 

Though  we  in  Canada  may  not  be  in  as  bad  condition  as  our  neighbors,  yet 
it  is  rather  owing  to  having  a  more  difficult  country  to  work  in  than  from  any 
care  on  thepart  of  the  Government  or  even  the  lumbermen, that  we  have  still  a 
moderate  amount  of  i^ood  pine  and  spruce  timber  remaining  ;  and  lest  it  might 
be  thought  that  my  own  representations  might  be  warped  in  any  way  by  the 
imminently  serious  manner  in  which  I  view  this  question,  one  about  which 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  I  am  thoroughly  in  earnest,  I  will  cpiote  a  few  para- 
graphs from  the  admirable  report  on  the  Canadian  Forests,  submitted  to  the 
Government  about  twelve  years  ago  by  thejlon.  H.  G.  Joly  de  Lotbini^re 
(Seigneur,  late  Premier  of  the  Province  of  Quebec),  and  which  I  may  here  say 
is  the  first  really  valuable  report  we  ever  had  on  this  subject;  and  since 
the  forests  have  not  improved  in  any  respect  since  then,  I  trust  it  may  tend 
to  allay  the  very  uneasy  feeling  of  the  American  lumbermen  lest  we  should 
swamp  the  United  States  with  pine  and  spruce  lumber,  were  the  pernicious 
duties,  so  frequently  referred  to,  removed. 

And  after  referring  to  the  older  settlements  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
being  painfully  bare  of  trees,  Mr.  Joly  sums  up  his  Report  on  "  the  Present 
State  of  our  Forests  "  by  saying,  "that  it  is  very  far  from  satisfactory  and 
leaves  much  room  for  improvement."  But  in  his  very  able  Report  he  does 
not  stop  short  at  "the  state  of  the  forests,"  but  shows  his  clear  insight  into 
everything  appertaining  to  the  subject,  by  accounting  for  the  facts  of  a 
continued  over-production  of  wood  side  by  side  with  rapidly  receding  and 
diminishing  supplies.     In  alluding  to  the  over-production  he  says  : — 

"  There  cannot  be  a  greater  waste  of  any  marketable  commodity  than  by  over-profluction. 
It  is  unavoidable,  as  the  extraordinary  success  of  any  given  branch  of  industry  is  certain 
to  produce  it  ;  but  generally  it  does  not  take  long  after  its  fatal  effects  are  felt  before  the 
evil  cures  itself.  Unfortunately  our  timber  trade  is  an  exception  to  that  rule.  In  the 
face  of  a  glutted  market  we  persist  in  our  over-production,  as  if  we  expect  to  relieve  the 
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market  by  glutting  it  still  more."  And  elsewhere  he  says  : — "  We  are  not  spending  the  income 
or  annual  profits  of  our  forests,  but  the  forests  themselves;  not  the  interest,  but  the  capital." 
(^For  further  extracts  from  Mr.  jhly's  report  set  Appendix.) 

The  foregoing  is  a  picture  made  some  twelve  years  ago  of  the  condition 
of  the  Canadian  forests  by  a  gentleman  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
timber  trade — an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  forestry,  and  having  recourse 
to  every  available  source  of  information  on  the  subject.  What  can  we 
gather  from  his  statements,  but  that  Canada  is  almost  in  the  same  deplorable 
condition  as  the  United  States  as  regards  its  stock  of  merchantable  Pine  tim- 
ber. And  that  he  has  not  since  discovered  any  more  favorable  aspect  in  this 
matter,  we  can  gAther  from  his  remarks  in  an  address  delivered  by  him  recently 
before  the  Natural  Plistory  Society  of  Montreal,  in  which,  while  paying  a  grace- 
ful tribute  to  the  memory  of  my  father,  he  indicates  to  a  certain  extent 
his  present  opinion  regarding  the  forests.     In  this  connection  he  said: — 

"  The  late  James  Little  of  Montreal,  who  was  the  first  to  sound  the  alarm, 
deserves  to  be  gratefully  remembered  by  Canada.  When  every  one  treated 
our  pine  as  if  the  supply  were  inexhaustible,  he  was  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  its  rapid  disa])pearance.  His  warnings  were  met  not  only  with  indiffer- 
ence, but  with  ridicule.  Now,  the  eyes  of  the  most  sceptical  are  opened, 
and  they  must  admit  that  he  was  right;  but  it  is  sad  to  see  them  turn 
around  now,  and  afiirm  that  it  is  no  use  devising  means  for  the  protection  of 
our  forests,  because  there  is  nothing  left  in  them  worth  protecting.  There 
is  still  a  good  deal  left  worth  caring  for  and  improving.  It  is  late,  but  not 
too  late." 

Such  language  from  such  a  source  should  at  least  cause  our  Government 
to  give  some  little  thought  to  the  imminence  of  the  situation. 

There  is  a  "  good  deal  worth  caring  for  and  improving  "  hardly  warrants  the 
idea  that  we  have  any  such  superabundance  as  to  offer  a  bounty  "  to  get  rid 
of  the  timber."  There  is  no  doubt  we  have  still  some  good  Pine  and  consid- 
erable good  Spruce  timber  remaining,  tliat  witli  careful  and  prudent  manage- 
ment would  supply  the  home  and  the  export  trade  to  Europe  and  South 
America  for  a  good  many  years,  yet  it  would  supply  for  but  a  limited  period 
the  thousands  of  millions  of  feet  that  will  be  required  by  the  United  States, 
when  it  has  parted  with  its  White  Pine  and  .Spruce  timber,  and  when  it  has 
no  other  source  of  supply  for  this  description  of  wood  than  Canada — and 
from  no  other  source  can  it  be  obtained  so  cheaply  as  it  can  from  Canada  i 
so  that  if  we  act  with  prudence,  and  husband  our  wealth  of  timber,  there 
is  yet  a  great  future  in  store  for  our  country.  But  it  is  not  by  using  our 
efforts  to  get  rid  of  our  timber  resources  in  the  reckless  manner  we  have 
been  doing  in  the  past,  but  ratlier  by  restricting  the  cutting,  by  more  care- 
ful manufacture,  and  by  considering  every  growing  tree  as  so  much  capital 
not  to  be  parted  with  witiiout  valuable  consideration,  that  we  shall  accom- 
plish this  object.  For  this  result  we  shall  not  have  long  to  wait,  for  though 
it  may  take  a  few  more  years  to  entirely  exhaust  the  White  Fine  timber  of 
the  United  States,  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  it  lies  within  the  extreme 
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Northwest,  contiguous  to  that  great  prairie  world  which  is  now  being  so 
rapidly  developed,  and  which  will  require  all  the  timber  that  grows  there 
In  fact,  the  population  of  the  prairie  districts  are  even  now  planting  trees 
to  jirovide  for  their  future  wants.  Moreover,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  condi- 
tions has  so  advanced  the  price  of  standing  Pine  in  the  West,  that  the  price 
of  the  manufactured  article  must  continue  to  advance  very  rapidly  for  the 
future,  as  there  is  no  other  wood  in  America  or  elsewhere  that  is  applicable 
for  so  many  purposes  and  of  such  general  use. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  there  would  soon  be  found  a  substitute  for 
wood  ;  if  so,  it  is  quite  time  the  discoverer  brought  it  forward,  for  up  to  the 
present  the  ingenuity  of  the  "  evtirlasting  Yankee"  has  not  even  touched 
the  matter.  Notwithstanding  the  fences  of  wire,  the  use  of  iron  in  building, 
the  terra  cotta  and  straw  lumber,  the  consumption  of  our  old  friend  wooden 
lumber  increased  nearly  50  per  cent,  in  the  United  States  in  the  ten  years 
rom  1870  to  1880,  the  former  being  12,755,543,000,  and  the  latter  18,091- 
356,000  feet,  while  a  still  greater  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  last  ten, 
years,  so  that  it  is  anticipated  the  present  census  for  1890  will  show,  as 
has  been  said  above,  the  enormous  total  of  30,000,000,000  feet  of  sawn 
lumber  inanufactured  annually  in  the  United  Stales,  an  amount  that  can 
hardly  be  comprehended  by  the  mind,  but  sufficient  to  load  a  train  of  cars 
25,000  miles  long,  or  enough  to  encircle  the  earth  at  the  equator! 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  gentlemen  will  think  that  I  have  been  a  little 
cairied  away  by  my  own  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  of  forestry,  but  I  will 
here  give  the  views  held  on  this  question  by  a  couple  of  intelligent  foreigners. 

Dr.  Felix  L.  Oswald,  in  a  paper  on  "  The  Climatic  Influences  of  Vegeta- 
tion," written  for  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  says  : — 

"  aU  over  Spain  and  Portugal,  Southern  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  .\sia  Minor,  Persia,  in 
Western  Afghanistan  and  tiirouj;h  Western  Africa,  from  Morocco  to  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
the  aririty  of  the  soil  makes  the  strufjgle  for  existence  so  hard  that,  to  a  vast  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  life,  from  being  a  blessing,  has  been  converted  into  a  curse. 

"  Southern  Spain,  from  Gibraltar  to  the  head  waters  of  the  Tagus,  nnaintains  now  only 
about  one-tenth  its  former  population,  and  Greece  about  one-twentieth.  As  late  as  A.U. 
670,  a  jjood  while  after  the  rise  of  the  Mohammedan  power,  the  country  now  known  as 
Tripoli,  and  distinct  from  Sahara  only  through  the  elevations  of  the  mountains,  was  the 
seal  of  eighty-five  Christian  Idshops,  and  had  a  population  of  6,000,000,  of  which  number 
three-fourths  of  one  per  cent,  are  now  left, 

"  The  rivers  of  some  of  these  count'^ies  have  shrunken  to  the  size  of  their  former  tribu- 
taries, and  from  Gibraltar  to  Samarcand  the  annual  rainfall  has  decreased  till  failure  of  • 
crops  has  become  a  chronic  complaint.  \nd  all  this  change  is  due  to  the  insane  destruc- 
tion of  forests.  The  great  Caucasian  Sylvian,  that  once  adorned  the  birth-land  of  the 
white  race  from  the  Western  Pyrenees  to  the  front  hills  of  the  Hinialajas,  has  disappeared, 
Of  the  forest  area  of  Italy  and  Spain  of  the  elder  I'liny  about  two  acres  in  a  hundred  are 
left ;  in  Greece  hardly  one." 

And  returning  to  a  consideration  of  .some  portion  of  this  country  he 
s.ays ; — 

"  The  States  of  Ohio  and  Indi.nna  and  the  southern  portion  of  Kentucky  and  Michigan, 
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so  recently  a  part  of  the  great  Eastern-American  forest,  have  even  now  a  greater  percen- 
tage of  treeless  area  than  Austria  and  the  Northern  German  Empire,  that  have  been  settled 
anrl  cultivated  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years. 

"  The  true  basis"  of  naticmal  wealth  is  not  gold,  but  wood.  Forest  destruction  is  the 
sin  that  has  cost  us  our  earthly  paradise.  War,  pestilence,  storms,  fanaticism  and  intem- 
perance, together  with  all  other  mistakes  and  misfortunes,  have  not  caused  half  as  much 
permanent  damage  as  that  fatal  crime  against  the  fertility  of  our  Mother  Earth." 

And  the  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  late  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  U.S.,  in  an 
address  delivered  before  the  American  Forestry  Association  at  Philadel- 
phia^ Oct.,  1889,  from  which  I  extract  a  few  remarks,  says : — 

"  1  know  the  advocates  of  the  cause  to  which  you  are  devoted  are  looked  upon  by 
many  as  a  set  of  amiable  sentimentalists,  who  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  greenness  of  the 
woods,  and  break  down  in  hysteric  wails  when  a  tree  is  cut  down.  I  assure  you  I  have 
been  led  to  take  an  earnest  interes-t  in  this  subject  b\  considerations  of  an  entirely  unsenti- 
mental, practical  nature,  and  this  no  doubt  is  the  case  with  most  of  you.  T\)e  more  study 
and  thought  I  have  given  the  matter,  the  firmer  has  become  my  conviction  that  Mi'  Ji's- 
truction  of  the  forests  of  this  country  'Mill  be  the  murder  of  its  future  prosperity  ana  pio- 
gress.  This  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech,  no  rhetorical  exaggeration.  It  is  simply  the 
teaching  of  the  world's  history,  which  no  fair-minded  man  can  study  witiiout  reaching  the 
same  conclusion. 

"  No  country  ever  sogreat  and  rich, no  nation  ever  so  powerful,  inventive,  and  enterprising, 
can  violate  the  laws  of  nature  with  impunity.  We  mosi  grievously  delude  ourselves  if  we 
think  that  we  can  form  an  exception  to  the  rule.  And  we  have  made  already  a  most  dan- 
gerous beginning,  and  more  than  a  beginning,  in  the  work  of  desolation.  The  destruction 
of  our  forests  is  so  fearfully  rapid  that,  if  we  go  on  at  the  same  rate,  men  whose  hair  is 
already  grey  will  see  the  day  when  in  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  California,  and  from 
the  Mexican  Gulf  to  Puget  Sound,  there  will  be  no  forest  left  worthy  of  the  name. 

"Who  is  guilty  of  this  destruction  ?  It  is  not  merely  the  luml)erman  cutting  tirnlier  on 
his  own  land  for  legitinrate  use  in  the  pursuit  of  business  gain  ;  it  is  the  lumberman  who, 
in  doing  so,  destroys  and  wastes  as  much  more  without  l)cnefit  to  anybody. 

"  It  is  not  merely  the  settler  or  the  miner  taking  logs  for  his  cibin,  anil  fence  rails  and  fire- 
wood, or  timber  for  building  a  shaft,  but  it  is  the  settler  and  lire  miner  laying  wa^te  acres 
or  stripping  a  mountain  slope  lo  get  a  few  sticks.  It  is  all  these,  serving  indeed  legitimate 
wants,  but  doing  it  with  a  wastefuliress  criminally  reckless. 

"It  is  the  timber  thief,  the  tourist,  the  hunter,  the  mining  prospector  who,  lighting  his 
camp  fire  in  the  wootts  to  boil  water  for  his  coffee  or  to  fry  his  bacon,  and  leaving  that  fire 
unextinguished  when  he  proceeds,  sets  the  woods  in  flames  and  delivers  countless  square 
miles  of  forest  to  destruction. ' 

"  It  is  all  these,  but  it  is  something  more,  and,  let  us  confess  it,  something  worse.  It  is 
a  public  opinion  looking  with  indifference  on  this  wanton,  barbarous,  disgraceful  vandalism. 
It  is  a  spendthrift  people  recklessly  w.isting  its  heritage.  It  is  a  Government  careless  of  the 
future  and  unmindful  of  a  pressing  duty.  " 

These  are  words,  not  of  silly  sentimentalists,  but  of  thoughtful,  intelligent 
men.  that  know  wliereof  they  speak,  born  and  educated  in  a  country 
where  improvidence  is  almost  considered  a  crime — and  uttered  with  the 
serious  earnestness  of  positive  conviction.  Ves,  let  us  go  on  in  our  reckless 
extravagance,  and  we  will  soon  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  what  it  means 
"  to  get  rid  of  the  timber." 

It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  anything  I  have  said,  that  J.  am  in  favor  of 
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export  duties,  or  of  restrictive  duties  of  any  nature  in  our  trade  relation 
with  our  cousins  across  the  line,  for  I  have  always  advocated  the  freest 
trade  relations  between  the  two  countries,  believing,  as  1  do,  that  where 
the  conditions   are  so   nearly  alike,   any   advantages    possessed   by  one 
would  be  fully  counterbalanced  by  other  advantages  gained  by  the  other, 
and  the  general  result  would  be  beneficial  to  both.     But,   while  the   U.  S. 
Government  imposes  a  duty  on  sawn  lumber,  we  should  retain  at  least  such 
duty  on  saw  logs  as  not  to  place  our  own  people  at  a  disadvantage,  and  give 
the  Americans  the  V'lole  benefit  to  be  derived  from  our  own  timber  ;  and  I 
feel  that,  considering  the  rapidity  with  which  the  white  pine  and    spruce 
timber  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  being  exhausted,   any   (isc.il 
policy  tending  to  the  loss  of  this  timber  without  some  special  advantage 
to  be  gained  therefrom  would  be  disastrous   to  Canada,  so  that  I  do  not 
view  with  satisfaction  the  consent,  said  to  have  been  given,  of  removing 
the  whole  exi>ort  duty  from  saw  logs,  in  case  the  United  States  Government 
reduces  the  import  duty  on  lumber  to  $i  per  thousand  feet.     The  furthest 
concessions  I  would  think  of  making  would  be  "free  logs  for  free  lumber." 
It  would  be  in  my  opinion   to  the  advantage  of  the  people   of  Canada 
for  the  Government   to   pay  the   manufacturers  such  profits,  for  the  next 
five  years,  as  they  can  show  they  made  during  the  past  five  years,  over  the 
value  of  the  standing  timber,  on  U.  S.  shijjmonts,  rather   than  enter  into 
any  arrangement  tending  "  to  get  rid  of  the  timber."     And  I  also  say  that 
it  would  be  better  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  take  the  settlers,   whom 
they  are  even  now  inducing  to  locate  on  land  valuable  only  for  the  timber — 
far  better,  as  I  have  so  often  said,  for  the  good  of  the  country,  even  to  board 
them  at  ihe  public  expense  at  our  most  costly  hotels  than  to  permit   tliese 
misguided  people  to   wear  out  their  lives   in  a  struggle  for  a   miserable 
existence  from  the   Laurentian    rocks,  whicli  are  at  once  exposed  when 
they  attempt  to  clear  the  land   of  timber — the    only  valuable    crop  it  is 
capable  of  producing.     But,  better   still,  to  pay  these  people  to  plant  in 
timber  tens  of  thousands  of  the  acres    that  have  already  been  rendered 
worthless,  by  clearing  off  the  timber,  and  from  which  to  attempt  to  make  a 
living  is  simply  a  strife  against  nature, 

Lest  it  might  be  thought  1  am  pressing  the  matter  of  planting  trees  as 
a  means  of  providing  for  future  use  (a  measure  by  no  means  so  absurd  as 
many  will,  no  doubt,  consider  it),  I  may  here  remark,  the  whole  immediate 
ebject  I  liave  in  view  is  to  protect  from  spoliation  and  waste  the  sup|ilies 
that  a  beneficent  Providence  has  already  planted  for  our  use,  and  which  we 
are  destroying  with  a  prodigality  so  apijalling  as  to  fully  justify  its  being 
characterized  by  my  father  and  Mr.  Schurz,  in  almost  identical  terms,  as 
"  wanton,  barbarous,  disgraceful  vandalism." 

Less  than  twenty  years  ago,  1  visited  nearly  all  the  saw  mills  between  here 
to  and  including  Quebec,  and  nearly  all  the  mills  along  and  on  the 
tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence  were  sawing  almost  exclusively  white  pine 
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saw  logs — while  at  present  the  few  which  still  remain  are  confined  almost 
entirely  to  cutting  spruce  and  hemlock,  much  of  this  even  of  an  inferior 
grade.  And  the  logs  now  sawn  at  the  Ottawa  mills  will  not  turn  out  over 
si.xty  per  cent,  of  their  stock  into  grades  better  than  culls.  And  the  rafts 
of  superior  pine  that  ran  from  80  to  100  feet  average  (about  twenty-five 
years  ago  I  myself  sold  a  raft  in  Quebec  of  148  feet  average)  now  run  from 
50  to  80  cubic  feet  average. 

I  have  already  said  that  the  present  annual  jjrod action  of  sawn  lumber 
in  the  United  States  would  load  a  train  of  cars  25,000  miles  long,  or  long 
enough  to  encircle  the  earth,  and  I  fancy  some  will  be  surprised  at  such 
figures  ;  but  it  is  figures  like  these  that  force  all  who  will  reflect  on  the 
matter,  to  use  expressive  adjectives  whenever  treating  of  its  imi)ortance  ; 
but  this  sawn  lumber  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  forest  freight,  there  are  still 
all  other  forest  products  ;  and  when  we  add  timber  for  railway  and  fencing, 
mining  and  export,  round  and  hewn  tim!)er,  we  have  our  train  loaded 
72,000  miles  ;  and  if  to  this  we  then  add  the  fircvood,  etc.,  amounting  alone 
to  216,000  miles,  we  have  a  total  train  of  288,000  miles  in  length,  or  more 
than  enough  to  reach  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  still  leaving  our 
lumber  train  encircling  the  earth  with  23,000  miles  of  a  train  to  s])are  !  — 
its  weight  alone,  if  gr-en,  over  five  hundred  million  tons,  or  enough  to  load 
Jive  hundred  thousand  (500,000)  ships  0/  one  thousand  (1000)  tons  each  I 

The  whole  of  these  timber  products  handled  annually  by  the  American 
workman  not  only  shows  what  a  mighty  weapon  is  the  axe  in  the  hands  of  the 
skillful  chopper,  but  leaves  all  other  agencies — whether  of  fire,  Hood,  or 
tempest — so  completely  in  the  rear,  that  in  the  race  of  destruction  they  may 
be  said  to  be  practically  "  no  where." 

I  have  shown  above  that  two-thirds  of  this  enormous  amount  of  timber  is 
annually  consumed  by  our  immediate  neighbors,  separated  from  us  only  by 
an  imaginary  line  or  by  short  stretches  of  water. 

I  have  also  shown  that  the  forests  of  this  vast  territory,  extending  from 
the  confines  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  head  waters  of  the  .Mississippi,  are 
almost  on  the  verge  of  immediate  exhaustion  ;  and  yet  so  ignorant  or  indif- 
ferent are  the  people  of  tiie  United  States  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation, 
that  they  are  even  now  higgling  about  what  s])ecial  restrictions  they  can  im])ose 
upon  Canadian  lumber.  Let  them  increase  the  duty  by  all  means.  "  Olym- 
pus high  "  if  they  like — the  higher  the  better  in  my  opinion — for  they  will 
then  the  sooner  know  how  grievously  they  have  erred,  and  how  imprudent 
they  have  been,  when  they  are  compelled  to  pay  these  duties  themselves, 
and  Canadians  are  able  to  get  what  prices  they  want  for  their  lumber. 

But,  if  we  continue  stocking  American  saw  mills  with  logs,  taken  from  our 
already  too  scanty  supply,  to  forestall  the  markets  in  advance  of  our  own 
manufacture,  and  keep  slashing  away  at  our  tjmber  as  we  have  always  been 
doing,  overstocking  the  markets  as  if  it  were  something  to  be  exterminatf.'d 
at  any  cost,  and,    with  the   Government,    tht;  capital,  and,  I   may    say, 
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the  public  of  the  country,  wlien  not  indifferent,  all  arrayed  against  the 
forests,  and  animated  with  the  same  destructive  impulse,  we  will  no  doubt 
soon  be  able  "  to  get  rid  of  the  timber,"  and  get  rid  at  the  same  time  of  the 
most  valuable  property  we  ever  had,  or  may  ever  expect  to  have  in  our 
country. 

Even  the  poet  cannot  remain  silent  (as  appears,  from  the  following  lines 
taken  from  the   New  York   Sun)   when  contemplating   the  condition   of 

"A  TREELESS  COUNTRY." 

"  I  had  a  dream  xvhich  was  not  all  a  dream."    ■ 

"  A  great  State  was  a  desert,  and  the  land 
I.ay  bare  and  lifeless  under  sun  and  storm, 
Treeless  and  shelterless.     Spring  came  <ind  \'ent, 
And  came,  but  brought  no  joy  j  but,  in  its  stead. 
The  desolation  of  the  ravening  flood.s, 
That  leaped  like  wolves  or  wild  cats  from  tlie  hills, 
And  spread  destruction  over  fruitful  farms. 
De'ouring,  as  they  went,  the  works  of  man. 
And  sweeping  seaward  N'ature's  kindly  soils, 
To  choke  the  water-courses  worse  than  waste. 

"The  forest  trees,  that  in  the  clden  time — 
The  people's  glory  and  the  poet's  pride — 
Tempered  the  air  and  guarded  well  the  earth, 
And,  under  spreading  boughs,  for  ages  kept 
Great  reservoirs  to  hold  the  snow  antl  rain, 
From  which  the  moisture  thro'  the  teeming  year 
Flowed  equably  but  freely — all  were  gone. 
Their  priceless  boles  exchanged  for  petty  cash, 
The  cash  that  melted  and  had  left  no  sign  ; 
The  logger  ami  the  lumljerman  were  dead  ; 
The  axe  had  rusted  out  for  lack  of  use  ; 
Hut  all  the  endless  evil  they  had  done 
Was  manifested  on  the  desert  waste. 

"  Dead  springs  no  longer  sparkled  in  the  sun  ; 
Lost  and  forgotten  brooks  no  longer  laughed  ; 
Deserted  mills  mourned  all  their  moveless  wheels  ; 
The  snow  no  longer  covered,  as  with  wool, 
Mountain  and  plain,  but  buried  starving  flocks 
In  .\rctic  drifts;  in  rivers  and  canals 
The  vessels  rotted  idly  in  the  mud. 
Until  the  spring  flood  buried  all  their  bones ; 
Great  cities  that  had  thriven  marv'lously, 
Ik'fore  their  source  of  thrift  was  swept  away, 
Faded  and  perished,  as  a  plant  will  die 
With  water  banished  from  its  roots  and  leaves  ; 
And  men  sat  starving  in  their  treeless  waste, 
Keside  their  treeless  farms  and  empty  marts. 
And  wondered  at  the  ways  of  Providence  I  " 

WILLIAM  LITTLE. 
MoNTREAi.,  June  ID,  1890. 
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In  1883,  having  occasion  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the  importance  of  the 
lumber  trade  to  the  city  of  Chicago,  I  obtained  a  copy  of  one  of  the  daily 
journals  containing  the  Port  List,  which  I  tabulated  as  below,  to  show  how 
greatly  it  preponderated  over  all  other  business  of  that  port  for  one  day. 

CHICAGO  PORT  LIST.   Arrhmh  Sept.  17th,  l88j. 

Sundries — South  Haven,  slmr.  Grammond,  props.  Huntress  and  Mary  Groh  ;  Muskegon, 
prop.  Menominee;  Benton  Harbor,  prop.  Lora  ;  Saugatuck,  prop.  Seaverns; 
Sheboygan,  stnjr.  Manitowack  ;  Garden  Hay,  Merchant. 

Excluding  the  above  mentioned,  passenger  or  market  boats,  there  were : — 

Sundries — Buffalo,  props.  Avon,  Arabia,  Russia,  jay  Gnuld 4 

Erie,  prop.  Lehigh  ;  Duluth,  prop.  Peerless 2 

Coal — Buffalo,  schrs.  Oanforth,  Homer,  Sage,  Hayes,  Hazard 5 

Charlotte,  schrs.  Comanche, Jamaica,  West  Side;  Oswego,  Mystic  Star      4 9 

Pig  Iron — Escanaba,  schrs.  Geo.  C.  Finney,  Lem  Ellsworth 2 

Iron  Ore — St.  Ignace,  schr.  Slamjiede < 

Salt — Buffalo,  schr.  Lady  I  )ufferin I 

Fish — Beaver  Isle,  schr.  Hattie  Kisher I 

tiravel — Waukegan,  schrs,  Laura  Johnson,  J,  C.  King 2 

Paving  Stoi'e— Grindstone  Isle,  schr.  Mary  Lyon i 

Total,  excluding  forest  products 23 

FOREST   PRODUCTS. 

Lumber — Muskegon,  schrs.  Hawkins,  Morse,  Rockaway,    Raniedary,  Lnura    John- 
son,  Mount  Desert,  Candor,  Holt,  Con w.ay,   Advance,  Topsy 11 

Menominee,  schrs.  Imperial,  Mary  E.    Perew,   Fred.  Carney,  Minekaunee, 

Anna  NIaria,J.  1.    McLanen,  Evra  Fuller,  A.  Mosher,  Herschel 9 

Manistee,  proji.  Hilton,  schrs.   Enieline,   C.   Mich.\elson,  C.  H.    Hockery, 

Helen  Pr.att,  A.  O.  Hanson.  Ida,  J.  B.  Prvme 8 

Marinette,  schrs.  Stephenson,  Mike  (.^orry,  Goodman,  DeWolf,  .\dirondac..       5 

Ludington, schrs.  Mystic,  .Nancy  Dall,  Conncaiit,  Mars   4 

Minekaunee,  schrs.  Alice,  Phu;nix,  Olga,  Clara. ,,.. 4 

Cedar  River,  sciirs.  William  Junes,  A.  Bradley,  Fleetwing,  J    B.  Willjur.. .       4 
Ford  River,  schrs.  G.  D.  Uonsinan,  Ford  River,  Resumption,  Onward. ...        4 

Grand  Haven,  schrs.  Knights  Templar,  Waneetee,  Leo,.. 3 

Manistique,  schrs.  C.  Nillson,  G.  L.  Greine 2 

Hay  de  Noqiie,  schrs.  Orkney  Lass,  Belle  Brown 2 

Alpena,  schrs.   Flying  Mist,  Eugene  Kes  a 2 

Sturgeon  River,  .schr.   Junes  ;  Cheboygan,  Steele;  Charlevoix,  Kanters ;  St. 

Ign.ice,   Orphan  Boy  ;   Pine  Lake,    Z.  G.    .Simmons;    Tawas,    Case; 

Cecil    Bay,    R.   J.    Gibbs  ;  Elk    Rapids,     Ruby ;    Grand  Traverse, 

Bates;  Horn's  I'ier,  Joluuson  ;  Pensaukee,  Myrtle  ;  Onekama,  Hayes  ; 

Hay    City,  Granger;  Suamico,  Ostrich ;  Jacksonport,  Glad  Tidings; 

Escanaba,  Moselle ;  Duncan  City,  Bay  State 17 

Total  lumber.. 75 

Railway  Ties — Various  Ports,  M.uy  Collins,  Metropolis,    Cuyahoga.  Mixer,  Forest, 

Davis,  Success,  A.B.C.F.M.,  Westchester 9 

Bark                        "            "     Four  Brothers,  Lewis,  Forest,  Holmes,  Rice 5 

Posts                        "             "     Libbie  Nan,  Ralph  Campbell,  Peoria,  B.  F.  Wade,.  4 

Telegraph  Poles      "             "     Oak  Leaf I 

Wood                     «          .«    Prop.  II.   B.  Perine V  i 

Total  forest  products 95 
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From  this  it  would  apjjcar  that  the  marine  business  of  the  port  of 
Chicago  almost  depended  on  the  timber  trade,  so  great  was  the  compara- 
tive diflcrcnce, — on  the  one  side,  6  loads  of  sundries,  9  coal,  2  pig  iron,  i  iron 
ore,  I  salt,  i  fish,  2  gravel,  and  i  paving  stone=:=23;  on  tlie  other,  75  loads 
of  lumber,  y  railway  ties,  5  bark,  4  posts,  i  telegraph  poles,  i  wood=:95.  Or 
deducting  the  coal,  salt,  fish,  gravel  and  ija\ing  sione,  but  9  cargoes  of 
other  valuable  business  as  compared  with  95  cargoes  of  forest  products. 

The  deiiartures  for  the  same  day,  92  in  all,  were  72  light  to  lumber  ports 
for  more  lumber,  etc.,  as  compared  with  20  to  all  other  ports,  including  the 
market  boats  above  mentioned.  This  was  an  object  lesson  which  even  sur- 
prised myself 

The  difference  may  not  now  be  so  great,  as  the  trade  of  the  port  has  no 
doubt  increased  with  its  enormous  cxpansic:!,  but  there  is  sufticient  in  these 
figures  to  cause  one  to  consider  it  might  not  be  a  good  thing  for  Chicago 
"  to  get  rid  of  the  timber." 

Table  of  annual  receipts  at  Chicago  of  lumber  and  shingles  for  the  past 
t«*i  years,  as  furnished  by  Northwestern  Lumbartnan  : — 

Lumber  ft.  Shingles  pes. 

1880 1,565,537. "8 650,922,500 

1 88 1 1,929,033,000 801,795,000 

if;«2 2, 1 23,630,150 954,548,750 

1883 1,840,022,000 1,139,137.000 

I8S4 1,802,727,000 895,528,000 

IS85 1,744,609,000 765,427,000 

1886... ■ 1,659,563,000 775,641,000 

1887 1,846,187,000 612,990,000 

1888 2,012.009,000 629,685,000 

IS89 1,921,816,000 627,252,000 


18,445,283,268 


7,852,926,250 


FOREST  FIRES. 
To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Times." 

Sir, — 1  observe  in  7 ht-  Times  of  the  13th  inst.  a  letter  from  a  gentleman,  alluding  to  my 
letter  to  The  Tv'ies  of  the  8th  inst.,  on  the  subject  of  "  American  Forests,"  and  regret  to 
find  so  great  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  forest  tires  lliat  any  one  bhould  make  the  outrage- 
ously misleadnig  statement,  that  "lire  has  to  the  present  time  destroyed  a  hundred  times 
larger  quantities  (of  wood)  than  lias  ever  been  levelled  l)y  the  woodman's  axe."  To  this 
statement  1  take  most  positive  exception.  It  has  been  my  duty,  as  a  member  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  investigate  the  subject  of  forest  tires,  to  examine  carefully  into  the  facts  ;  and 
though  I  have  had  myself  a  large  experience  in  investigating  the  forests  of  America,  I  h.id 
thoughtlessly  assumed  that  the  injury  to  forests  from  fire  was  much  greater  than  the  I'.icts 
warranted.  And  instead  of  the  destruction  from  fire  being  a  hundred  times  so  great,  as  stated 
by  your  correspondent,  or  being  even  as  great  as  is  stated  at  randutn  by  many  who  have  not 
investigated  the  subject,  1  am  confident  that  more  vahi.'dile  timber  has  been  cut  in  the  past 
twelve  months  than  has  been  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  ijuanerofa  century,  notwithstanding 
that  no  efforts  hav(;  hitherto  l)een  made  to  preserve  this  property  from  lire.  In  this  matter  I 
am  taking  into  account  every  I irge  fire  in  Michigan,  \Vi;,consiii,  Ontario,  Quebec,  New 
Urunswick,  Maine,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania.  And  iii  nearly  every  mstance  of  a  grand 
conflagration  occurring,  its  serious  consequences  were  owing  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
woods  had  been  left  by  the  luml>erman  in  his  previous  operations.  It  may  Ix;  remarked,  con- 
cerning the  burning  of  timlier,  that  it  is  only  in  the  most  exceptional  cases  that  the  large 
green  tiniljer  is  burnt  at  all.  A  few  instances  have  occurred  where  timber,  growing  on  peaty 
land,  in  a  very  dry  season,  the  soil  itself  taking  fire,  has  l)een  burnt  (or  in  rocky  mount.ainous 
districts  having  little  soil  covering  the  rocks),  hut  in  most  other  cases  it  is  only  the  dead  or 
defective  trees  that  burn, — the  green  timber  being  scorched,  not  burnt ;  but  since  the  scorch- 
ing, if  severe,  kills  the  tree,  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  the  timber  within  a  year  or  so,  or  the 
grubs  will  injure  it,  though,  if  removed  within  a  year,  there  is  little  injury  done,  since  the 
grubs  do  little  more  than  penetrate  the  almost  worthless  sapwood  the  first  season,  and  the 
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timber  ini^iht  ail  be  removed  iKifore  serious  loss  is  sufTerefl,  so  that,  with  projier  legisla- 
tion, aiui  iui  enlightened  public  opinion  to  lead  the  American  to  look  upon  the  tree  as  one 
of  his  best  friend.-,  there  shoidd  he  little  danger  from  tire.  In  making  the  aliove  niislea<ling 
statement  the  gentleman  has  no  doubt  come  to  :i  too  hasly  conclusion,  and  I  am  willing  lo 
exonerate  him  from  any  intent  to  mislead,  for  hardly  anytliiiig  can  be  more  terrible,  more 
dreadful  in  its  aspect,  than  a  great  fore.-t  tire.  Still,  this  only  shows  the  frightful  destruc- 
tion that  is  taking  place  hy  the  woodman's  axe  ;  and  when  he  says  he  has  travelled  through 
thousands  of  acns  of  these  forests  and  hundreds  of  miles  by  railroad,  he  no  doubt  considers 
that  he  has  witnessed  a  frightful  destruction  of  forest  property  ;  but  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  woods  he  has  seen  burning  have  t)een  intentionally  fired,  having  previously  parted  with 
their  valuable  timber.  And  an  area  of  country  winch,  to  him,  has  no  doubt  ajUK'ared 
immense,  dwindles  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  areas  cut  over  annually. 

Admitting  that  a  man's  vision  in  the  forest  would  be  bounded  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  each  sjile,  he  wouM  have  to  keep  travellinf;  for  over  50,000  miles  factually  over  75,000 
niilto)  to  see  the  area  of  timber  annually  cut  ovtr  in  America, 

Of  course  a  particular  loss  by  fire  lo  timber  belonging  to  an  individual  is  often  serious 
like  any  other  fire  loss,  hut  the  burnt  over  territory  in  any  instance  is  but  trifling  as  com- 
pared with  the  area  unburnt  ;  and  whereas  in  other  losses  restoration  has  to  be  made  by  the 
individual  himself,  in  this  case  nature  immediately  sets  to  work  to  restore  the  injury  done, 
and  notwithstanding  the  careles-iiess  or  wilfulness  of  man  in  allowing  this  property  to  Ire 
destroyed,  I  am  satistied  that  the  forests  are  being  reproduced  more  rapidly  than  the 
destruction  from  this  cause  takes  place. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  only  prudent  in  a  matter  of  investment  in  timber  lands,  in  order  to 
be  exceptionally  safe,  tiiat  the  area  should  be  of  large  extent,  and  the  companies  to  be 
formeil  should  have  sufficient  means  to  remove  it  from  the  land  that  h.id  been  burnt  over 
before  any  serious  injury  atlected  the  valuable  liml>er.  Hut,  .is  I  said  above,  with  proper 
legislation  and  .an  enlightened  public  opinion,  there  would  be  little  property  less  liable  to 
risk  from  fire  than  forest  lands. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

WILLIAM  LITTLE. 

The  Royal  Hotel,  Edinburgh,  Aug.  14,  1S83. 
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Professor  Charles  S.Sargent — under  whose  supervision  the  admirable 
report  for  the  United  States  Government,  of  the  census  of  1880,  on  the 
Forest  Trees  of  Nortii  America,  was  prepared — a  gentleman  of  exalted  char- 
acter, and  possessing  means,  opportunity  and  inielHgence  for  the  investi- 
gation, and  wlio  is,  by  all  odds,  best  informed  about  the  forests  of  any  man  in 
America,  says,  when  treating  on  the  subject  of"  Forest  Fires:  " 

"  The  condition  of  the  forests  of  Maine  is  interesting.  They  show  that  forest  preservation 
is  perfectly  practicable  in  the  Atlantic  region,  at  least  when  the  importance  of  the  forest  to 
the  community  is  paramount 

"  The  very  existence  of  the  iState  depended  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  forest.  The  great 
forests  of  pine  could  not  be  restored,  but  the  preservation  of  the  few  remnants  of  these  for- 
ests was  not  impossible."  I  take  the  lilrerty  of  putting  the  remainder  of  this  paragraph  in 
italics.  "  Hrcs  do  not  consume  forests  upon  which  a  -.ohole  communily  is  dependent  for 
support,  and  methods  for  the  continuance  of  such  foiests  are  soon  found  and  readily  put 
into  execution.  Tlu  forests  of  Maine,  once  considered  practically  exhausted ,  still  yield 
largely  and  continuously,  and  the  public  sentiment  v-hich  has  made  possible  their  prctec- 
tion  is  the  one  hopeful  symptom  in  the  whole  country,  that  a  change  of  feeling  in  regard  to 
forest  property  is  gradually  taking  place.  The  exfeiience  of  Maine  shows  that  where  cli- 
matic conditions  are  favorable  10  forest  growth,  the  remnants  of  the  original  forest  can  be 
preset'^'cd  and  nc^o  forests  cieated,  as  soon  as  the  entire  community  finds  forest  preservation 
really  essential  to  its  material  prosperity." 

The  late  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough,  also  in  his  Report  upon  Forestry  (U.S.),  1882, 
p.  23 1,  adds  his  testimony  lo  the  reproductivencssofthe  forests  in  Maine,  by 
mentioning  the  following,  concerning  the  great  tire  which  occurred  near 
Moosehead  Lake,  in  1825  : — 

"  In  portions  of  Maine  that  were  overrun  by  fire  in  the  same  year  (1825),  and  .about  the 
same  time,  pine  and  spruce  timber  were  succeeded  by  white  pine,  with  some  white  birch  and 
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poplar.  The  pine  intheinterval  of  fifty-five  years  has  grown  up  into  a  dense  forest,  now  of 
much  greater  value  llian  the  original  forest  growth."  And  in  a  foot  note  he  says  : — "  It  is 
the  opinion  of  a  corresjxjndent  that  the  birch  and  pojjlar  will  be  eventually  crowdrd  out  by 
the  pine  and  spruce,  leaving  the  forest  with  the  same  kind  of  timlwr  as  before  the  tire." 

Dr.  Hough  also  inserts  a  letter  from  a  correspondent  in  J3urlington  county, 
New  Jersey,  wlio  writes  : — 

"  I  have  had  under  my  cnre  large  tracts  of  growing  timber,  and  have  had  very  little 
loss  from  (ires.  (.»ur  plan  is  to  burn  over  our  tracts  early  in  the  spring,  l>efoie  the  sap 
starts — burning  up  all  the  underbrush  leaves,  etc.  We  have  found  that  a  five  in  tebruary 
does  not  hut  the  growing  tinilier  ;  and  should  summer  fires  eonie  in  from  adjoining  pro- 
perty that  has  been  neglecteri,  they  have  nothing  to  feed  on  but  very  green  leaves,  etc.,  and 
they  are  much  more  easily  controlled.  Even  if  they  go  through  the  woods  they  find  little 
to  burn  ;  they  get  up  but  little  heat,  and  do  but  little  damage.  The  Pemberton  and  New 
Jersey  Railroad  runs  through  our  tract,  and  summer  fiien  are  common  ;  but  they  liardly 
require  looking  after,  so  far  as  our  tr.act  is  concerned.  I  think  there  should  be  a  Knv, 
requiring  every  owner  of  timber  and  brush  land  in  our  general  pineries  to  burn  all  the 
leaves  that  may  fall  during  the  winter,  thus  leaving  no  fuel  for  summer  fires." 


THE  TIMBER  TRADE  AND  RECU'ROCITY. 

I  here  insert  a  few  extracts  from  a  letter  on  "  The  Timber  Trade  and 
Reciprocity,"  submitted  by  my  fatlier  to  the  National  (U.S  )  Board  of  Tr.ide 
meeting,  held  at  Detroit,  Oct.  22,  1S73,  in  which,  after  pointing  out  the 
localities  h.iving  any  considerable  amount  of  valuable  timber,  and  the  scar- 
city of  this  material  as  compared  with  the  enormous  demands  made  upon 
the  forests,  he  stated  his  views,  from  the  Canadian  standpoint,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  reciprocity  in  lumber  with  the  United  States,  and  though  one  of  the 
earliest  and  most  ardent  advocates  of  protection  to  home  industry,  yet  he  was 
also  among  the  first  to  propose  freedom  of  trade  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States — the  only  stumbling  block  being  the  dread  lest  Canada  would 
thereby  lose  all  her  valuable  timber  without  adequate  returns.  I  mention 
these  facts  as  I  observe  that  the  Atnerican  lumbermen  never  approach  Con- 
gress without  mentioning  his  name,  as  the  possessor  of  extensive  Canadian 
timber  limits,  in  order  thereby,  1  suppose,  to  lessen  the  weight  of  his  warn- 
ings. The  fact  is,  however,  that  considering  as  he  did  the  removal  of  the 
duties  by  the  U.S.  would  be  injurious  to  Canada,  he  never  afterwards  favored 
their  removal.     In  this  letter  he  treats  of  reciprocity  in  lumber  as  follows : 

"  It  is,  I  am  aware,  the  general  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  Canada 
benefitted  largely  by  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  while  in  force  ;  but  the  very  rever.se  is  the 
fact  as  regards  lumber — Canada  lost  millions  by  that  Treaty.  It  stimulated  production 
amongst  us  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  same  description  of  lumber  which,  the  year  before  it 
took  effect,  sold  in  the  liufi'alo  market  at  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  dollars  per  lliousand  feet, 
paving  one  dollar  duty,  could  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  market  at  ove v  seven  dollars 
per  thousand  three  years  after  Reciprocity  came  in  force,  and  it  remained  a;  lower  prices 
than  it  could  be  produced  until  the  necessities  of  the  war  forced  them  up.  The  raw  material 
which  would  now  be  worth  millions  of  dollars,  were  it  staniling  in  the  forests,  never  re- 
turned a  farthing  to  the  operators  or  the  country  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  cost  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  labor  expendet!  in  manufacturing  it  went  also  to  add  wealth  to  our  neighbors 
across  the  line,  while  thiiir  own  timl)er  was  so  far  preserved  for  future  use.  They  and  they 
only  were  the  gainers  by  reciprocity  in  lumber,  while  nearly  all  on  this  side  engaged  in 
supplying  their  wants  were  ruined. 

"  In  inexcusable  ignorance  of  the  limber  question,  or  an  astonishing  want  of  foresight  on 
the  pjirt  of  the  lumbermen  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  they  continue  to  Ijuild 
new  and  more  capacious  mills,  and  increase  the  manufacturing  capacity  of  the  old  ones,  a3 
if  tliere  were  a  strife  among  them  to  rid  the  country  of  some  noxious  thing,  which  their 
greatest  effort  should  lie  made  to  destroy  as  rapidly  as  possible,  or  as  if  timber  could  be 
grown  like  a  crop  of  weeds,  and  the  Ciovernmenls  of  both  countries  are  doing  all  in  their 
power  to  help  them  on  in  this  destructive  policy — th.it  of  Canada  by  forcing  its  timber  ter- 
ritory on  the  market  many  years  before  it  is  required  by  the  trade,  and  thus  sacrificing  it 
to  the  injury  of  the  revenues,  the  country  and  the  lurabernen,  by  encouraging  overproduc- 
tion,  ami  that  of  the  United  States  by  disposing  of  its  timber  lands  for  next  to  nothing,  and 
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tho.im|i(isitic)ii  of  duties  on  iln-  forLigii  nrlicli',  instead  of  forcing  thim  to  liii-land  .ind  pre- 
serve so  vnluahle  and  indespensahle  a  product  tiy  every  means  within  its  power.  (Jiving  a 
Iwnus  for  the  introduction  of  (Canada  luml)er,  and  putting' a  fence  around  what  timber 
they  have,  woidd  l)c  a  wiser  policy  for  tliem  to  pursue.  I.ct  tiu'ni,  however,  slaughieraway  ; 
they  will  wake  up  to  the  folly  of  such  a  course  when  it  is  too  late. 

*'  lieing  satisfied  that  Canada  would  be  injured  by  reciprocity  in  lumber  with  the  United 
States,  as  I  am  contident  it  would— as  it  did  iluriny  it,*  continuance — have  the  cflect  of  stimulat- 
ing our  lumbermen,  who,  as  a  body,  are  the  reverse  of  being  conservative  in  their  business,  to 
increase  tiie  present  excess  of  over-production,  and  thus  again  -iacritice  in  the  interest  of  our 
neighbors  tiie  most  valuable  product  we  possess,  and  which  it  would  take  generations  to 
replace  were  it  possible  to  do  so  by  any  eflTorts  we  could  make.  I,  for  one,  therefore,  am 
by  no  means  anxious  for  a  renewal  of  the  Treaty.  The  time  will  come  when  they  will  Ix; 
glad  to  get  our  lumber  on  any  terms." 

JAMKS  LITTLE. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  showing  the  altered  conditions  which  have  taken 
place  sinct^  the  time  above  mentioned — wlien  my  father  was  carrying  on 
extensive  Itmibcring  operations  in  Western  Canada — that  this  was  when  the 
American  lumbermen  were  on  their  raid  westward,  passing  through  Canada 
to  Micliigan  and  tlie  West,  and  before  any  extraordinary  development  of 
the  Itimber  trade  had  begun  west  of  (."anada,  that  the  production  ol  Canada 
had  sticli  an  influence  on  the  lumber  trade  of  the  United  States.  If  I  were 
to  mention  the  names  of  Americans  then  operating  on  this  side,  I  would 
include  among  them  most  of  those  lumber  kings  whose  names  are  now 
familiar  as  '' household  words"  in  .\Iichij;an,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota; 
and  instead  of  this  section  of  Canada  being  at  all  a  factor  in  the  trade,  as  it 
was  no  doubt  at  that  time,  were  the  duties  removed,  so  little  pine  is  now 
remaining,  that  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  above  mentioned,  would  be  found  the 
cheapest  [flace  to  purchase  lumber  should  it  be  re'[uired  in  any  (juantity  by 
that  part  of  Canada  at  the  [iresent  time. 

Again  in  1S76,  in  a  ])amphlet  to  the  public,  he  writes  on 

"THE  TIMBER  .SUPPLY  QUESTION." 

"  When,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  rumored  that  the  coal  fields  of  Great  llritain  woulil  not 
supply  the  then  rate  of  consumption  for  more  than  two  or  three  generation^,  a  general 
alarm  at  the  prospect  of  so  terrible  a  calamity,  so  soon  to  fall  on  the  nation,  immediately 
manifested  itself.  It  became  the  ijuestion  of  the  day,  the  I'less  was  full  of  it,  had  daily 
leaders  on  it,  and  it  was  made  a  subject  of  Parliamentary  inquiry,  and  until  it  was  s.atis- 
factorily  ascertained,  by  scientific  investigations  and  surveys,  that  there  was  coal  enough  in 
the  country  for  many  centuries,  the  question  wa.s  the  one  absorbing  topic  of  conversation 
and  di.scussion  amongst  all  cla.sses  in  tiie  liritish  Isles. 

'•  The  ([uestion  of  the  tinilxir  supply  here  is  of  as  much  importance  to  us  and  the  people 
of  the  neighboring  States  as  that  of  the  coal  supply,  which  so  powerfully  exercised  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  Britain,  could  possibly  l>e  to  them.  Vet  the  most  shameful  waste 
of  this  indispensable  material  has  Ix'come  the  order  of  the  day,  while  our  Boards  of  Trade, 
our  political  economists  and  statesmen,  and  the  leading  journals  uf  the  country,  totally 
ii.;nore  the  subject  as  not  worthy  of  their  slightest  notice.     Tllic  nirEsrioN    riius  TRKAIKD 

WITH  so  MUCH  INDIKKERKNCE  ANU  NKGLECT  Wll,!,,  IIOWEVI-R,  IT  IS  CERTAIN,  REKORE 
MANY  VEAR.^  ROI.l.  ROt'.ND,  lORCK  lIStLE  ON  THE  AriENTlON  OE  THE  WHOLE  COMMU- 
NITV  TO  SUCH  A  DEliRh'E  AS  TO  DWINDLE  ALL  OTHER  (JIJESriON.s  INTO  C  ITER  INSIGNIFI- 
CANCE IN  COMT.VRISDN. 

"  And  now,  what  of  our  neighbors  .across  the  line  in  this  respect  ? 

"  They  are  following  exactly  the  same  course,  hut  in  a  yet  inoie  wasteful,  reckless  and 
unprofitable  manner,  if  we  may  except  our  own  N'ew  lirunswick  operators,  who  appear 
determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  their  efforts  at  national  suicide. 

"  The  Census  returns  of  the  United  .States  of  1870  showed  a  production  of  sawed  lum- 
Ikt  alone  of  12,755,543,000  feet,  and  if  we  add  to  that  enormous  amount  all  the  timber 
made  into  .shingles,  all  made  into  hewn,  flatted  and  round  timter,  used  in  home  consump- 
tion and  exported,  all  that  is  wasted  and  used  for  other  purposes  (not  including  firewood  and 
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that  consunii'd  in  clearings),  aenl  all  Itio  huge  increase  in  tonsiimption  at  llie  jircscnt  time, 
we  may  estimate  the  whole  anioiinliiDW  at  2o,ooo,(vx3,noo  of  fft't,  ei|iial  to  about  30,000, ocxj 
nf  tons,  from  wliicli  it  will  \>l  seen  /A  1/  it  n'oiihi  liqiiii:-  fifty  per  cut.  morf  than  the  shi[<- 
pin);  of  the  xuholt  world,  ii'/iuh  has  n  tcnud^,-  of  liut  18,000,000,  tv  fiti^ht  tliat  ainonnt  ficm 
Ihdr  Pacific  States  aiiit  Teiritories  to  the  Atlantic  'ta  icanl"  (the  forcgoiiij;  figures  are,  of 
course,  now  nearly  (louMeil),'' fiDiii  whence  it  must  then  he  carried  for  distribution,  at  an 
enormous  additional  cost,  to  the  ])oiiitsofconfuni|)lion,evcn  as  far  west  as  the  Slates,  which 
now  furnish  their  thousands  of  millions  of  suii|)ly, — and  wlicn,  besides,  million-<  of  con- 
sumers will  be  added  to  the  [lopuhition  ealliiit;  for  supplies,  to  intensify,  if  possible,  the  ruin 
and  distress  which  will  be  entailed  on  the  inhabitants  and  every  industrial  pursuit  of  their 
country.  It  is  only  within  a  y(ar  or  two  ihcir  political  i.cononiists  and  their  I'ress,  with  the 
cxeeiition  of  a  few  luml>ci  papers  in  the  West,  have  dceincil  it  worth  their  while  to  give  a 
thought  to  the  subject,  and  that  more  with  lefcrtnie  to  its  inlhience  on  the  rain  fall  than  to 
the  question  of  the  extent  of  the  supjily  to  satisfy  the  future  wants  of  their  country. 

"And  here  I  wouhl  remark  that,  with  respect  to  the  Adirondack  territory,  it  would  Ik; 
better  for  the  State  of  New  Nork  to  jiay  many  millions  of  dollars  for  llu'  preservation  of 
the  forests  clothing  its  mountains,  than  allow  them  to  Ix^  stripjicd  of  the  tiinl)er  which  acts 
as  a  reservoir  for  their  great  Hudson  River.  Once  this  rirgiou  is  <lenudcd  of  its  trees,  that 
river  will  in  each  succeeding  spring  become  a  torrent,  sweeping  all  before  it,  while,  for 
the  summer  seasons,  it  will  show  nothing  but  a  comparatively  dry  bed  till  it  reaches  tide 
water." 

And,  after  describing  the  condition  of  the  different  pine  and  spruce 
regions  of  the  United  States,  taken  from  the  best  sources  of  information  then 
attainable  (this  pamphlet  having  been  written  before  authentic  figures  were 
ascertained  by  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1880),  he  treats  of  the  Canadian  supply 
as  follows  : — 

"  Turning  now  to  the  investigation  of  the  question  of  our  own  timlicr  supply  and  con- 
sumption, and  commencing  on  the  Pacilic  side,  British  Columbia  has,  il  is  known,  a  good 
supply  of  a  description  of  ])ine  which  difTcrs  considerably  from  our  white  pine,  with  other 
commercial  wood  ;  but,  whether  much  or  little,  it  is  so  far  awiy,  as  1  havcalrtrady  leniarkcl, 
that  it  would  be  much  chcap'-r  to  freight  supplies  from  tiie  north  of  l"uroi)e  than  from 
that  Province.  It  m.iy  be  utili/ed  t('  some  extent  when  there  is  a  railw.ay  to  move  it  to 
the  Saskatchewan  Valley.  Northeast  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  there  is  some  tiinljcr  on 
the  rivers  of  the  wild  noith  land  which  discharge  into  the  Aictic  Ocean,  and  some  spruce 
timber  !.■?  also  found  on  some  of  the  streams,  reaching  the  Northwestern  shores  of  Hudson 
Hay;  but  these  comi)aratively  insignificant  .supplies  are  also  too  far  away  to  l)e  of  any 
account  to  us  here  in  the  P'ast,  and,  if  facilities  are  ever  made  to  make  them  available,  they 
have  a  territory  to  furnish,  chiefly  prairie,  large  enough  it  is  said  to  make  a  dozen  of  States 
as  large  as  the  State  of  New  York,  and  what  will  be  the  great  drawback  to  the  settleniert 
of  this  grtat  country,  as  it  will  also  be  U)  the  prairie  States  of  the  American  Union,  will 
Ix;  the  want  of  timber. 

"  Next  comes  the  I'rovince  of  Manitoba,  without  any  supply  of  timber  except  what 
little  may  be  found  on  the  Canadian  portion  of  the  Retl  River,  around  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods,  and  other  patches  of  but  small  account  in  a  country  almost  all  prairie.  " 

"  Next  we  come  to  the  rocky,  barren  district  north  if  Lake  Superior,  and  bounding  the 
Province  of  Ontario  on  its  northwest  extremity.  This  Province,  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
was  not  long  since  a  magnilicent  forest  country,  jirobably  unsurjiasscd  on  the  face  of  the 
Globe  in  its  wealth  of  timber,  and  especially  that  of  the  best  description  of  white  pine,  in 
which  it  abounded.  That  section  drained  by  the  streams  which  empty  into  Lakes 
Huron,  St.  Clair  and  Erie  was  exceedinj^ly  rich  in  the  conunercial  woods  of  pine,  oak, 
walnut,  ash,  elm,  and  wdiitc  wood.  They  are  now  all  but  gone,  hardly  any  can  now  be 
seen  west  of  the  Nortliern  Railway,  whicli  runs  from  Toronto  to  (.'olliiigwood  on  ( ieorgian 
Bay. 

"  The  Muskoka  country  on  Georgian  ISay,  which  was  only  a  few  ytars  ago  opencil  u]i  to 
settlement,  is  undergoing  the  same  rapid  process  of  denuilation  incident  to  all  new  timber 
settlements.  The  hardwood  is  being  burnt  up  lo  make  way  for  tin;  plough,  and  the  pine  is 
fast  disappearing  under  the  stroke  of  the  axe  for  the  insatiable  saw  mill.  That  .section, 
with  all  the  streams  emptying  in  Georgian  liay  up  to  the  Sault  .St.  Marie,  iloes  not  hold  as 
much  pine  as  is  got  out  in  a  single  season  in  Michigan  alone.  In  fact  il  would  be  a  wise 
measure,  if  it  could  be  enforced,  to  compel  the  whole  I'rovince  west  of  the  watershed  of 
the  Ottawa  to  preserve  the  little  timber  pow  remaining  for  its  own  use. 
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■'  We  now  icacli  the  \';illcy  of  the  Ottawa,  which  is  the  only  |iiiie  liniljcr  region  wo 
have  worth  j;i'  inj>  a  inomeiit's  consiiloiation  to,  in  (hsfussinji  thi'  i)u<:-.tiuii  of  supply  ;  ami 
yet  from  tlie  iiifonnati.jn  I  liave  obtained  on  llie  sidijccl,  from  lho^e  whose  lives  have  lieen 
mostly  spent  in  the  territory.  I  have  every  reason  to  conclude  that,  at  the  rate  ofconsuuip- 
tion  t;oin);  on,  a  MUfjIe  decadi-  will  be  suflicient  time  to  totally  e\ha\ist  its  resources.  And 
a',  we  will  l)e  ealleii  on  to  supply  the  deficiency  sliortly  to  arise  in  the  .Stales,  the  time  will 
bi-  correspondingly  shortened." 

'*  is  only  luopcr  to  rem.irk  that  though  the  <')tta\v.i  is  still  producing 
Uirgi.'ly,  yet  iIil'  mills  have  been  sawing  lor  years  a  good  deal  of  inferior 
linilKT  that  was  not  at  that  time  considered  worthy  of  conversion  into 
lumlier. 

•'  '111'-  valley  "f  ihi'  St.  Lawrence  from  Montreal  to  the  Rulf  never  had  a  great  amount  of 
pine  liiiilK-r  on  it.  The  .St.  Mauiice  held  more  than  thi;  whole  territory  besiile,  and  that 
jsiver  has  been  umlergoing  a  course  of  depletion  fir  many  years, 

"  I  would  now  o(Ter  a  few  lemaiks  regardinj;  our  spruce  timber  sujipiy,  a  vi'iy  valuable 
Wood  which  ranks  ne.it  to  that  of  pine  in  the  amount  of  consumption,  and  enters  into 
Competition  with  the  lower  grades  of  that  product  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  The 
supply  of  this  timber  this  side  of  Itritish  t^ilumliia  available  to  us  ii  confined  ehiefly 
to  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Montr<.al,  the  I'.astern  Townships,  Nova 
Scotia  and  New  llrunswick.  The  Eastern  Townships  have  been  run  over  to  a  large 
e.\tent  for  both  local  consumption  and  foreign  demand.  Kvery  stream  in  it  has  Ijcen  lan- 
sacked  for  the  saw  mills  in  the  interior,  on  the  river,  and  at  <Juebec,anJ  there  is  not  much 
left  convenient  to  the  floating  streams,  and  especi.nlly  in  the  St.  Francis  district,  outside  the 
lands  held  in  fee  by  i)rivate  parties.  On  the  north  shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence  the  spruce  is 
exhausted  for  many  niile.s  back,  .and  what  remains  is  all  now  held  under  license  from  the 
(jovernment  nf  the  I'rovinee,  a.^  is  also  the  whole  region  below  (Quebec,  hardly  a  stream  ot 
which  but  h.is  e.\tensive  mills  on  it,  and  from  all  appearances  this  description  of  timber  will 
be  as  ^hort  lived  In  this  I'rovinee  as  the  white  pine. 

"  Xova  Scotia  is  also  making  rapid  progress  in  ridding  her  soil  ol  its  wood  incuinbranre  ; 
and  with  regard  to  New  lirunswick,  which  manufaet'Ues  more  spruce  deals  than  are  shipped 
at  <,)uebec  of  both  pine  and  spruce,  and  appears  determined  to  ;.^et  rid  of  her  tiMil)er  at  any 
sacrifice,  cannot,  if  the  I'rcss  of  that  Province  coneetly  informs  us  on  the  subjei  t,  have  any 
great  supply  now  left.  The  St.  John  VWi'^'ni/'/i ,  tht:  leading  paper  of  the  Province,  gives 
us  an  idea  of  the  state  of  matters  there.  It  says  :  ''  That  the  increasing  scarcity  of  timber 
.idjaeent  to  the  sea  and  the  navigalde  rivers  has  within  a  few  years  liecome  a  subject  of  great 
niomenl  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  I'rovinee.  Until  iccently  some  of  our  }ieo|ile  have  been 
accustomed  to  look  upon  our  pine  and  sjiruce  trees  as  an  incumbrance  to  the  land  and  un- 
worthy the  cost  of  protection.  Tlie  public,  however,  think  differently  now,  since  they  find 
that  one-half  of  thf  bi'%t  tinilhicd  lands  hai  been  deslioy<\l,vhilc  ninf-ttntlu  of  tlu  rcniainder 
have  heen  worked  un  so  tniiih  that  they  hai'c  been  lar/\.'v  ,.v^;77r./  of  their  most-,  aliiable  soft 
TWf'</.t,"  and  yet  we  llnd  that  in  the  tace  of  this  condition  of  the  timber  resources  of  the 
Province,  after  having  stri|)ped  it  of  its  immense  amount  of  most  valuable  pine  timber,  they 
are  slau^hterinj;  away  at  what  is  left  of  their  spruce,  much  of  it  not  thicker  than  one's  arm, 
and  thrtiwing  it  on  the  F.ngli^h  markets,  at  auction,  tosuch  an  extent  as  not  to  realize  for  it 
more  than  it  should  now  be  worth  standin;;  in  the  forest.  .\nd  thus,  while  utterly  ruining 
the  trade  in  all  ilescri|itioiis  of  wood  which  Cimipetes  withthemoii  both  sides  oflhe  Atlantic, 
iloing  incalculable  injurv  to  that  Province  in  entailing  on  its  inhabitants  one  of  the  direst 
calamities  that  could  befal  them, — a  want  of  timber. 

"An  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Timber  Tr.ade-^  Journal  mentions  a  sale  of 
)i)0  acres  of  limber,  grown  by  the  !''.arl  of  Cawdor  on  the  mountains  of  .Scotland,  which 
brought  iC.orX)  l^ounds  sterling,  about  So,ooo  dollars,  and  tliat  after  it  had  undergone 
ri-peaied  thinnings  which  realized  large  additi>)iKil  sums  ;  and  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
there  are  not  300  acres  (jf  limber  which  the  lumberman  uf  New  lirunswick  arr-  now  reck- 
lessly throwing  away  but  what  would  be  worth  as  much  in  a  few  years  lime  if  left  \m 
touched. 

"The  ([uesliim  will  no  doulit  be  asked  if  I  have  any  remedy  to  suggest  for  this  ruinous 
stale  of  things?  I  would  reply,  our  Government,  having  wastefully  sacrificed  the  timber 
of  the  countrv  by  throwing  it  on  the  market,  by  auction,  and  making  presents  of  it  to 
favorites,  llicre  is  none  now  left  except  a  tew  blocks  of  but  little  timber  value,  which  this 
Province  took  back  from  the  [•t.ailway  jirojectors.  who  instead  received  money  consideration 
.as  assistance  to  build  tlieir  roads,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  think  of  its  preservation  to  any 
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appreciable  extent.  One  thinp;,  however,  Ontario  at  once  and  Quebec  In  two  years  can 
do,  and  that  is,  ]jut  a  stoj)  to  the  ^cttini,'  out  of  square  tiinl)erin  the  woods,  whicli  not  only 
occasions  the  loss  of  one  ([uaiter  of  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  tree,  hut  the  greater 
destruction  arising  from  cutting  <lo\vn  trees  to  make  into  tindier,  Init  which  from  some 
imperfection  is  found  to  be  unsuited  fur  the  ]nirpose,  and  is  consequently  left  to  lot  m  the 
woods,  allliough  much  of  il  would  be  found  valuable  for  saw  logs.  Diit  there  is.  yet  a  far 
greater  destruction  of  the  forest  by  fire,  which  follows  the  getting  out  of  square  timber. 

"'I'lu.' s<(uaie  timber  man  goes  into  the  woods,  ransacks  them,  selecting  here  and  there 
the  best  tinilxM',  as  it  brings  tlie  most  profit,  and  the  scoreblocks  and  hewings  he  leaves 
after  him  a  few  warm  or  dry  days  turn  into  kindling  wood,  wliich  a  spark  will  set  abla/e, 
and  this,  running  along  the  whole  length  of  the  tree,  communicates  with  <jlher  w.asle  from 
other  trees  and  those  around  which  are  lejected,  until  the  whole  forest  is  swept  by  the 
devouring  element. 

"  It  is  very  rare  to  find  fire  running  through  a  iorest  where  timl)er  is  cut  down  ami  burnt 
to  prepare  the  land  for  thejilough,  as  the  above  means'of  conveying  and  disseminating  it  are 
wanting.  A  stop  therefore  should  lie  put  to  the  making  of  square  limber  for  exportation, 
and  the  Clown  Lands  (Jommissioner  nlio  neglects  to  do  so  commits  a  crime  for  whicli  he 
should,  aliove everything  elre  ])ertaining  t')  his  oflice,  be  hidd  lesponsiljle.  .As  res]H'Cts  the 
question  <jf  tree-planting,  il  lias  <jflen  been  rcmaiked  that  'where  you  cut  down  one  tree 
you  should  jilanl  another,'  but  this  piucedure  in  the  woods  woulil  only  be  a  waste  of  time 
and  labor,  as  a  sjiark  re;iching  the  debris  of  the  trees  felled  would  burn  up  those  planted 
in  their  ste.ad,  and  this  would,  sooner  or  later,  be  their  fate.  The  only  suitable  place  to 
plant  is  on  worn-out  cleared  lands,  or  on  the  prairies,  but  the  latter  would  require  to  be 
plantetl  with  trees  who.  e  roots  penetrate  deep  in  the  soil,  as  they  would  be  without  shelter 
from  the  winds  which  sweep  over  the  plains,  the  force  of  which  would  jirevent  any  other 
description  from  taking  root.  It  would  also  be  necessary  to  guard  those  planted  in  every 
stage  (jf  their  growth  from  the  lavages  of  the  yearly  recurring  jirairie  lires  which  have 
hitherto  kept  the  country  in  its  treeless  state.  No  jirovision,  however,  of  the  kind  indicated, 
for  the  siip]>ly  of  our  tutuie  wants,  appears  to  be  yet  tlujught  of,  and,  even  if  it  was  at  once 
commenced,  the  country  would  be  tulally  stripped  of  its  present  stock  of  timlier  long 
l)efoie  those  plantations  would  be  able  to  afford  any  appreciable  siqiply  of  even  the  .soltesl 
anil  most  valueless  dcscri)jlion  of  wood.  And  now  if,  in  adilition  to  the  courst-  I  have 
jiointed  out,  of  saving  even  to  that  e.Ntent  our  scanty  stock,  any  intormation  given  in  this 
exposition  of  the  siq>ply  question  should  have  the  eflect  of  inducing  our  licen.se  holders  and 
lundiermeii  to  husband  their  resources  and  not  throw  them  away,  as  has  liitlierto  been  too 
nnich  the  case,  I  diall  feel  that  my  labor  in  that  respect  has  been  of  some  service  to  them 
and  the  country, 

"  I  have  now  given  the  only  course  left  us  for  eking  out  the  time  of  the  total  exhaustion 
of  our  forest ;  and  when  that  time  is  reached — when,  instead  of  our  receiving  twenty-live 
millions  of  dollars  annually  fiom  our  forest,  we  will  h<:  recjuired  to  .send  double  that  amount 
out  of  the  country  for  supplies,  I  will  not  venture  to  e.xpress  an  ji.inion  of  its  effects  on  our 
industries,  but  will  merely  lemark  that  it  would  he  well  for  every  business  m.an  to  lie  pre- 
pareil  to,  as  our  neighbors  across  the  line  exj'res^ively  ])hrase  it,  '  stand  from  under,'" 

JAMES  i.rrTLi:. 

Mom  REAL,  July  1st,  187(5. 

NiiTR.  — White  pine  in  C:ina<la  is  known  in  l;re,^l   Hntain  as  yel!ow  pine. 

The  following  aniclc,  cotUrihiifed  in  1880  to  the  Montieil  IlorticuUiiral 
Society,  may  be  worthy  of  |ienisal  at  the  present  lime,  relating  to  ''  Tmo 
'I'lMiii-.K  Question  ": — 

"Witnessing,  as  I  did,  while  engaged  in  the  business  of  lumbering,  in  the  Western  port  (d 
the  Province  o(  Onlariu,  \'ij\y  r.ipidly  one  extensive  tindjer  section  alter  another  was  sfippi-d 
of  its  Commercial  wood,  my  :itlention  was  nece.ss.iiily  drawn  to  an  investigation  of  the  extent 
.and  sources  of  sujiply,  both  o(  the  United  Stat-.s  and  Canada,  of  a  material  so  indispensable 
in  the  industries  which  minister  to  the  wants  anil  well-being  of  every  individual,  rich  and 
poor,  of  our  whole  [leople  :  and  fully  realizing  that  the  <)uestion  was  beyond  dispute  one 
of  the  most  monientous  that  could  engage  the  attentior.  of  our  authoiities  and  st.itesmen, 
I  have  been  labouring  for  years,  through  the  press  anil  in  pamphlets,  to  impress  upim 
them  the  necessity  of  adopting  all  possible  measures  for  the  preservation  of  our  forests 
from  waste,  destruction  by  fire,  the  vandalism  of  the  lumWrers,  and,  by  withholding  from 
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market  such  portion  of  our  timber  territory  ns  remained  unsold,  keeping  ofT,  ns  long  as 
posaible,  tlie  terrible  calamity  of  a  timlwr  famine  in  the  country,  but  without  effect.  On 
the  contrary,  the  tlovernments  of  both  Ontario  and  <,)uelx;c,  tl  rou^h  their  Crown  Timlier 
officials,  who  are  jjenerally  lawyers,  and  consequently  totally  ignorrint  of  the  duties  they 
are  appointed  to  administer,  have  been  doint;  all  in  their  power  to  hasten  the  stripping  of 
the  country  of  its  invaluable  timber  resources,  by  throwint;  them  on  the  market,  year  after 
year,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the  renuirements  of  the  trade,  and  tins  reprehen- 
sible course  has  been  the  means  of  stimulating  production  to  such  an  extent,  by  bringing  new 
operators  into  the  field,  that  the  foreign  markets  have  lieen  constantly  .glutted,  the  manii- 
liiclurcr,  for  several  years  prior  to  1880,  not  realizing  the  cost  of  production. 

Instead  of  being  obliged,  as  they  should  have  been,  to  cut  the  tmiber  clean  out  of  a  place, 
the  lumberers  were  all  along  allowed  to  run  over  tlieir  limits  and  cull  out  the  l)est  trees, 
out  of  which  one  or  two  logs,  as  the  case  right  !«,  that  would  saw  out  clear  lunilier,  were 
taken  out  of  each,  while  the  greater  part  was  left  to  rot  in  the  woods,  or  furnish  fuel  to  burn 
up  the  remaining  timl)ei,  anti  tliuv  the  most  shameful  waste  anil  destruction  were  pernntted 
to  run  riot.  The  oflicials  at  the  liead  of  tin  Cro\vn  I'indier  l)e]iartmint,  in  Uilh  I'lovinces, 
gave  tiiemselves  no  further  trouble  in  the  matter  than  that  of  collecting  all  the  dues  they 
ciiuld,  their  chief  object  ajipeanng  to  Ije  to  show  which  party  official,  lor  the  time  l>eing. 
could  make  the  largest  exhibit  in  his  budget  speech;  while  timlier,  of a^  much  value — if 
standing  to-day  in  the  forest — as  would  |)ay  off  oui  national  debt,  has  been  lost  to  the 
country.  ' 

Then  after  showing  tlic  enormous  value  and  varied  purposes  to  which  tlie 
products  of  tlie  forest  were  ]nit,  as  exhil)ited  h)-  the  U.  -S.  Census  Report  of 
1S70,  he  said  : — 

"Now,  when  we  add  fil'ty  jiercent.  tothe  foregoing  exhibit  of  the  jiartiaj  uses  of  wood  and 
its  value  at  the  jjresent  time,  can  we,  with  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination,  conceive 
the  consei|uence:-i  to  the  community  when  the  supplies  for  those  industries  alou'-,  with  their 
vast  yearly  increasing  re<|uirements,  are  cut  off?  The  ternbloness  of  the  calamity  cannot 
be  grasped  by  the  mmd,  and  will  only  be  realized  when  a  dearth  oltimlx-r  takes  places — a 
calamity  which,  in  a  comparative  degree,  we  must  share  with  our  neighbors  across  tlv  line, 
and  although  it  is  certain  to  reach  us  in  a  few  short  years,  not  the  slightest  thought  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  by  those  having  control  of  our  affairs — whether  of  one  political  party 
or  the  other— and  our  lumbermen  are  now  in  the  woods,  with  double  force,  slashing  away  as 
if  timber  were  soiric  no.\ious  product  which  it  was  necessary  to  extirpate  and  rid  the  country 
of  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  when  we  consider  that  it  takes  a  century  to  grow  a  standard 
pine  saw-log,  and  l!ie  U.S.  experts  who  were  emjiloyed  to  e.stimati- pine  timlrer  in  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  which  contain  all  they  have  from  here  to  the  Kocky  Minintains, 
gives  them  a  supply  but  for  one-tenth  part  of  that  time,  and,  when  we  lake  into  account  that 
a  million  and  a  half  of  consumers  will  be  yearly  added  to  the  population,  their  whole  stock 
will  l)e  swept  away  before  their  plantations  afford  timber  for  a  hoe  handle. 

"  I  have  wati'hed  tin;  course  pursued  by  the  lundjerors  of  1 10th  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  it  has  been,  reckless  in  the  extreme.  A  Mr.  Ward,  of  Michigan,  is  the  only  one 
among  them  who,  it  appears,  is  able  to  take  a  cotnmon-.sense  view  of  the  ([iiestion  of  supply 
and  demand.  While  others  have  been  slaughtering  away  their  timber  and  labouring  hard 
to  get  rid  of  it,  as  if  of  no  value,  lie  has  been  quietly  ])icking  uj)  the  mo>t  va!uable  lots,  and 
h.as  now,  I  am  informed,  secured  in  Michigan,  Wiscon-inand  Minncota,  some  2.5cx),or<:>.c)oo 
feet.  And  tliis  he  has  been  able  to  secure  at  a  comparatively  insignificant  outlay  and  with 
but  little  trouble  or  anxiety  to  him.self 

This  amount  of  good  wliiio  pine  timber  would  he  worth  in  Michigan  to 
day  mote  than  ,$20,000,000.  j'iniber.  which  could  be  hought  at  that  time 
in  Michigan  at  from  .$2  to  $j;,  or  e\tn  less,  per  thousand  feet,  is  now  worth 
fr(;m  $8  to  .$10  per  thousand  on  the  stunii). 

"  The  Western  papers  state  that  a  too  acre  lot  of  pine  was  recently  sold  in  Western  Ontario 
for  $22,000,  or  as  much  as  would  purchase  half  a-dozen  farms  with  iheir  buildings  and 
iniijrovenienls  in  the  same  neighborhood  ;  and  near  (/iielpli.  where  pine  timber  on  a  farm 
lot  was  looked  ujjon  a  few  years  ago  as  an  eyesore,  ;t>l.'K!o  were  recently  refused  lor  ten 
trees,  which  would  not  occupy  half  .an  acre  of  ground. 

''  Our  lumberers  might  surely  learn  a  lesson  from  those  facts,  It  is  evident  that  the 
owner  of  limber  land,  who  sal  quietly  by  without  lifting  an  axe,  has  been  making  more  money 
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than  if  he  had  been  at  work  in  the  most  productive  jjold  mine.  His  bonanza  is  secured, 
and  ho  will  be  able  to  realize  its  full  value  in  the  near  future,  when,  from  the  falling  off  of  sup- 
plies from  the  West,  our  lumberers  v/iU  Ix?  called  on  to  furnish  the  consumption  of  both 
white  pine  and  spruce  lumber  for  New  York  and  tlie  Eastern  States,  recpirinfj- them  to 
double  their  ])re.'.ent  manufacturingcapacity,  and  enabling  tht-m  to  fi.'c  both  terms  and  price." 

JAMES  LITTLE. 

It  is  only  iJio])er  to  stale,  and  I  do  so  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  tiial 
since  the  foregoing  article  was  written,  we  had  in  this  Province  (Quebec) 
fur  a  nmnber  of  years,  as  Crown  Lands  Commissioner,  a  gentleman  (a  law- 
yer too),  the  Honoral)le  now  Mr.  Justice  W.  W.  Lynch,  who,  possessing  the 
intelligence  to  fully  recognize  the  true  conditions,  and  aided  by  that  ever- 
zealous  advocate  of  all  beneficial  reforms,  the  Hon.  H.  G.  Joly  de  Lot- 
biniere,  iuduceed  the  Government  of  the  day  to  set  apart,  as  a  permanent 
"  forest  reserve, "  a  large  area  of  otherwise  worthless  territory  on  tlie  liead- 
waters  of  our  great  rivers,  the  Ottawa  and  .St.  Maurice  ;  and  it  is  to  be  iioped 
that  our  people  will  have  sufficient  intelligence  not  to  disturb  this  truly 
valuable  provision  by  infringing  thereon  in  any  way,  for  it  will  not  lake  long 
to  satisfy  even  the  most  sceptical  of  the  very  great  value  of  a  ''  forest  reserve." 


EXTRACT.S  FROM  RETORT  ON  I'HE  FORESTS  OF  CANADA  BY 
THE  HON.  H.G.  JOLY  df.  LOTBINIERE,  QUEJiEC,  1878. 

In  this  report  we  find,  imder  the  heading  "  State  of  the  Forests,"  among 
other  remarks  made,  the  following: — 

"  They  ^Ihe  forests)  contain,''  says  Mr.  Joly, "  a  great  v.ariety  of  timber,  but  1  vvill  call 
your  attention  principally  to  the  i'iiie  and  .Spruce,  as  they  form  nearly  all  our  export  to 
Europe,  and  are  really  the  produce  of  our  forest  ;  while  the  hardwood  we  export,  es])ecially 
the  fine  Oak,  nearly  all  comes  at  present  from  the  Lake  regions  <:if  the  United  States,  as 
we  have  very  little  of  our  own  left. 

"  For  st)me  years  past,"  continues  Mr.  Joly,  "  the  idea  has  been  gaining  ground  among 
men  who  take  an  interest  in  the  future  of  the  country,  that  our  great  I'nie  and  Spruce 
forests  are  getting  rapidly  exhausted,  and  that  before  long  a  trade  which  enables  us  to  exixnt 
annually  over  twenty  million  dollars  worth,  of  tinil)er  will  shrink  down  to  wofully  reduced 
proportions. 

"  'I'hinking  men  have  begun  to  sound  the  note  of  alarm,  and  we  owe  it  to  them,  but  espe- 
cially to  ourselves  as  a  nation,  to  try  and  find  out  how  far  their  previsions  are  likely  t<> 
prove  true." 

Then,  after  showing  what  dii'ticulty  the  inquiry  luesents,  he  says  :  — 
"  Let  us  now  try  .and  make  an  inventory  of  the  tiinl)er  resources  of  the  Dominion,  befjin- 
ning  in  the  west.  On  the  Paciiic  shores  of  the  Dominion,  in  liritish  Colundiia,  the  boun- 
tiful gifts  of  Providence  are  still  stored  up  for  us,  and  the  forests  have  scarcely  been  attacked 
by  the  lumberman .  1  low  long  these  Measures  will  last  us,  and  what  advatilnges  we  shall 
derive  from  them,  dejicnds  in  agre.it  nieasure  upon  ourselves. 

"  From  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Province  <>f  Ontario  tliere  are  scattered  here  and 
there  certain  tracks  of  well  timbered  land,  but  they  .ue  the  exception.  That  timb-r  will  be 
rec|uired  for  the  local  wants  of  the  people  who  are  now  only  iKginnii'.g  to  seltli  on  our 
fertile  ijrairies." 

It  is  now  known  that  this  prairie  country  will  require  thousands  of  mil 
lions  of  feet  in  excess  of  its  own  slock!      'J"he  report  goes  on  to  .say  : — 

"  'I'he  great  forest  of  Canada,  f'nr  eMclUiuf,  is  spread  over  that  vast  territory  watered  by 
the  Ottawa,  the  St.  Maui  ice,  the  Saguenay  and  their  tributaries,  over  one  hundred  thousand 
si|uare  miles  in  extent  ;  lK.'lore  drawing  your  attention  more  particularly  to  it,  I  will  mention 
our  remaining  timber  limits,  that  cannot  compare  with  it  either  (or  size  or  lesources.  They 
are  louiul  in  the  Oeorgian  liay  country  \  the  Muskoka  aim  Nipissing  regions  ;  the  Eastern 
Townships  of  QuelKic  and  south  shore  "ftlie  St.   LawreiiL-.  .  to   the  (lulf ;  the  region  on  the 
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north  shore  uf  the  St.  Lawn  nee,  I'roin  the  Saguenay  ilovvti  to  the  Bersimis,  and,  perliaps, 
still  lower  down,  as  far  as  Mingan  ;  and  the  country  watered  by  the  St.  John,  the  Mirami- 
chi,  the  Kcstigouche  and  their  tributaries;.  Those  limits  in  many  places  are  scattered  and 
isolate<i  ;  they  have,  with  few  exceptions  (such  as  the  Bersimis  at  the  east, and  some  newly- 
duscovereilTine  tracts  at  the  west,  on  Lake  Superior),  Ix^en  worked  for  a  long  time,  and 
cannot  be  expected  to  supply,  mucii  longer,  any  considerable  quantity  of  lirst  quality  Line, 
and  they  still  contain  an  immense  quantity  of  Spruce,  principally  in  the  Last,  sufficient  for  a 
great  many  years'  supply,  if  carefully  worked  and  protected 

'•  The  Spruce,  unlike  the  I'lne,  reproduces  itself  with  wonderful  ease,  and  a  good  Spruce 
country,  cnrefully  worked,  where  you  leave  untouched  all  the  trees  under  a  certain  size, 
say  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  at  the  foot,  can  be  worked  and  worked  again  after  a  very  few 
years'  rest.  I  might  say  almost  for  ever. 

"As  a  match  to  the  timber  wealth  of  British  Columbia  in  the  west,  there  have  l)een  late- 
ly discovered  at  the  extreme  cast  of  Jiritish  North  .\merica,  in  the  recent  explorations 
through  the  hitherto  unknown  interior  of  Newfoundland,  magniticent  forests  ;  let  us  hope 
that,  before  long,  they  wiU  take  their  place  among  our  Canadian  forests. 

"  1  will  now  return  to  the  Great  Canadian  Ac/vj^,  our  great  Pine  country,  with  its  won- 
derful network  of  streams,  and  its  three  great  arteries, — the  Ottawa,  the  St.  Maurice,  and 
the  Saguenay. 

"  Does  it  begin  to  show  signs  of  exhaustion  '.'  It  is  possible  that,  in  such  a  short  time, 
man  has  been  able  to  make  an  impression  upon  those  millions  and  millions  of  acres  of 
foiest  ? 

"  If  there  is  no  sign  of  exhaustion,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  complaints  that  come  over 
the  seas  to  us,  every  year  louder  and  louder,  about  the  falhng  off,  in  quality  and  size,  of  our 
I'ine,  hitherto  considered  as  the  finest  in  the  world  ?  Are  ti'.ey  no  more  than  the  ordinary 
comph'dnts  of  the  purchaser?  1  leave  it  to  o\ir  lumbermen  to  answer. 

•'  But,  before  they  answer,  I  will  ask  them  why  are  they  compelled  to  go  no"v  to  such 
enormous  distances  for  the  really  superior  quality  of  i'ine  they  \ised  to  get  so  much  nearer 
home  a  few  years  ago  ? 

"  Look  at  the  map  of  that  great  region,  and  you  will  see  how  little  of  it  is  now  left  un- 
touched. On  the  Ontario  side,  all  the  most  accessible  tributaries  of  the  Ottawa,  the  Ma- 
dawaska,  the  Bonnechere,  Mississip[)i,  I'dewawn,  and  others,  have  been  worked  for  years  ; 
the  lumbermen  are  now  round  the  eastern  end  of  Lake  Nipissiiig,  with  the  Matawan  for  an 
outlet  to  the  Ottawa  that  can  only  be  reached  by  a  land  road  ;  they  are  still  much  further 
north,  on  the  shores  of  the  Montreal  River. 

"  On  the  (^HicIkc  side,  they  have  nearly  reached  the  head  waters  of  all  the  great  tiibutaries 
of  the  Ottawa,  the  Rivii'ie  Rouge,  the  Kivii;re  du  Li  -vre,  thetiatineau  with  the  St.  Jean  de 
Terre  and  1  ,ake  Kakebonga  .and  the  Lac  des  Rapides  ;  they  are  now  working  three  hundred 
miles  higher  up  than  Ottawa,  .as  the  river  runs,  on  Lake  Temiscaniingue  and  the  Keejawa. 
"  On  the  .St.  Maurice,  they  are  as  far  up  as  L.ake  Manouan,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
river  ;  its  great  tributaries,  on  the  eastern  side,  the  l^ostonnais  and  the  Riviere  (.'roclie, 
have  been  deprived  of  the  greatest  part  of  their  fine  Pine  ;  it  is  now  sought  at  the  head 
waters  of  those  rivers, 

"  As  for  the  Saguenay  region,  it  still  contains  a  good  deal  of  .Spruce;  but  there  is  only  a 
limited  extent  of  Pine  still  unloueheil.  or  nearly  so,  south  of  Lake  St,  John,  Ix't ween  the 
Metabetchouanand  the  he.ad  v.-aters  of  the  Riviere  t'roche  near  Commissioners  Lake  and 
Bouchetle's  Lake,  'i  here  is  a  liltle  Pine  left  north  of  Lake  St.  John,  and  a  certain  cjuan- 
tity  on  the  River  Shipsha,  and  in  tin.'  Lower  Saguenay  on  the  Ste.  Marguerite  and  Petit  St. 
Jean,  etc.  .Vs  for  the  large  riveis  that  flow  into  Lake  St,  John,  the  Chainoucfioua,  Mis- 
tc'ssini  and  Penbonoa,  the  Pine  that  was  on  the  lower  part  of  those  rivers  has  been  nearly 
all  cut,  and  the  rem.iinder  of  their  course  from  their  distant  northern  .sources  is  through  an 
immense  Inirnt  uii  wilderne.'.s,  where  the  vegetabN;  soil  has  been  consumed  by  fire. 

•' That  huge  tract  of  lumber  couiftry,  bet  .veen  the  ( )lta\va  and  the  St,  Maurice,  that 
separated  (or  rather  appeare<l  to  s('|jarate)  the  lunibernun  worl<ing  on  ll-.ose  two  rivers, 
by  what  seemed  an  ine.\haustil''t'  ..nd  endless  forest, — that  huge  tract  is  tappe<t  through 
and  through,  and  the  Ottawa  lumberman  has  met  the  .St.  Maurice  lumliermen  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  .Manouan,     A  glance  at  the  ma|)  will  show  what  that  means. 

'Those  who  think  that  there  will  never  be  an  end  to  our  timber  may  say  :  '  We  can 
still  go  north.' 

"  Not  \erv  far  north.  I'lom  Lake  Tendscamingue  and  the  NPintreal  River,  on  the 
sJiores  of  wliieh  the  lumberman  is  pl)ing  his  axe  at  this  very  moment,  they  cannot  go  very 
far  north  before  ihey   strike  the  lieight  of  lands  dividing  the  St.  Lawrence  watershed 
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rom  th<^  Hudson's  l!ay,  ami  the  country  is  tjenoially  (joor  and  lianen.  There  is  still 
some  fine  Pine  there,  in  what  quantity  is  not  Icnown,  along  tlie  h^ad  'vaters  of  the  Ottawa, 
but  it  cannot  be  broiigiit  down  to  market,  at  least  as  c|"aie  limlier,  nntil  very  extensive 
and  costly  works  iiave  Uien  executed  for  the  improvement  of  the  great  Kajiide  des  (^)uinze. 

"Once  over  the  heights  that  divide  the  St.  l.awn-nce  and  Hudson's  Hay  water-sheds 
one  from  another,  the  streams,  without  wliich  timber  cannot  be  brought  to  inarket,  all 
run  to  the  north  to  James's  liay  and  Hudson's  Hay.  Those  regions  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  huge  barren  wilderness  with  little  timber,  and  that  mostly  of  a  stunted  growth. 
There  is,  doubtless,  some  good  timber;  but  the  idea  of  driving  it  down  the  Kupevt,  the 
Notway,  the  Harricanaw  and  all  those  long  rivers,  to  the  shores  of  James's  Hay,  and 
taking  it  home  down  Hudson's  Hay  eight  Inindrcd  miles  long,  and  through  the  dangerous 
Hudson  Strait,  does  not  appear  very  praelicahle.  Whatever  timber  is  there  may  as  well 
Vx;  considered  as  out  of  our  reach  for  the  present.  In  the  cour.se  of  time  the  scarcity  of 
timber  fit  for  export  may  become  so  great  as  to  encourage  the  lumbermen  to  turn  their 
efforts  in  that  direction  ;  but  that  region  may  safely  be  left  out  of  our  reckoning  on  the 
present  available  limber  sup])ly. 

"In  a  very  short  time  smce  the  beginning  of  this  century  we.have  overrun  our  forests, 
picking  out  the  finest  Pine,  and  we  have  impoverished  them  to  a  serious  extent,  and,  what 
makes  it  wor.-;e,  impoverished  the  country  too,  for,  owihg  to  the  force  of  circumstances 
wdiich  we  .shall  consider  later,  our  timlier  export  trade  has  not  given  Canada  such  a 
return  as  she  had  a  >i.  ht  to  expect.  There  .still  remains  to  us  a  great  deal  of  Spruce 
and  second-rate  Pine  ivhich,  for  geneiations  to  come,  will  be  in  excess  of  our  local 
wants,  if  we  are  careful ;  but  the  really  fine  Pine,  requiied  so  keep  uj)  our  great  timber 
export  trade  to  its  present  stantlard,  is  getting  very  scarce  and  inaccessible,  and  I  fear 
we  must  prejiare  for  a  sudden  and  considerable  falling  off. 

"'  While  every  one  admits  the  great  value  of  the  timber  trade  to  Canada^  no  one  would 
complain  in  a  new  and  scarcely  jjcopled  country  like  ours,  if  the  linest  Pine  forests  were 
to  disappear  and  make  room  for  line  farms,  but,  unfortunately,  we  caim(.)t  comfort  our- 
selves with  such  hope,  for  the  soil  of  the  I'inc  region  is  not  generally  favourable  to  agri- 
culture, and  when  tlie  Pine  disappears  the  farm  does  not  very  often  take  itsjdace. 

"  Men  are  the  same  all  over  the  world.  They  never  set  much  value  upon  the  free  gifts 
of  Providence,  and  disregar<l  them  in  proportion  to  their  abundance.  Timber,  fi^h,  and 
game  have  been  destroyed  everywhere  in  the  same  way.  When  what  apjieared  to  be 
inexhaustible  becomes  exhausted,  it  then  begins  to  be  valuable,  and  we  must  pay  for  our 
experience. 

"Our  neighbors  in  the  United  States  have  applied  to  the  destruction  of  their  forests 
their  almost  superhuman  activity  and  energy,  and  they  are  now  worse  ofl'than  we  are  for 
timber.  Hut  their  eyes  are  being  opened.  The  President,  in  his  last  message,  has 
earnestly  drawn  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject,  and  the  following  quotation 
from  the  last  annuil  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shows  how  thoroughly  they 
appreciate  the  gravity  nf  the  situation  : — 

"  '  The  rapidity  witli  whit  h  this  country  is  stripped  of  its  forests  mu.st  alarm  every 
thinking  man.  It  has  been  estiniatc:d  by  good  authority,  that  if  we  go  on  at  the  present 
rate,  the  supply  of  timlwr  in  the  L'n  Iv  i  States  will,  in  le.'^s  than  twenty  years,  fall  consid- 
erably short  of  our  home  necessities, 

"  '  It  is  time  that  we  should  turn  our  earnest  attention  to  this  subject,  which  so  seriously 
concerns  our  natinnul  prosperity."  " 

"Over-production  in  the  tiinlicr  trade  is  a  greater  evil  than  in  any  other  business,  as 
the  raw  material  cannot  be  replaced  for  generations.  With  a  few  exceptions,  the  lumber- 
men of  (  anaila,  as  a  rule,  cannot  slop  their  pioduction  of  timber ;  they  can  scarcely  cur- 
tail il.  Without  meaning  any  disresjject  to  a  class  of  hardworking,  honourable  men,  I 
think  tliov  may  be  considered  (with  the  few  cxcejitions  alinve  alluded  to)  as  not  lieing 
free  nj^rn/j. 

"Their  relations  witli  the  advancers  of  money,  the  banks,  the  brokers,  the  purchasers 
in  lOngland,  are  of  such  a  complicated  nature,  that  il  is  dilheult  for  them  to  r.;ali.se  at  any 
time  what  their  financial  position  is.  They  know  they  are  dependent  upon  others ;  they 
have  been  so  from  the  beginning,  and  they  continue  .so  until,  at  last,  after  long  years  of 
harassing,  desperate  wink,  witli  li'ith  body  and  mind  worn  out,  they  find  themselves 
poorer  than  when  they  l)egan.  'I'he  lumbermen  have  indicated  the  remedy  for  over- 
production, but  liave  not  been  able  lo  apply  it.  Kacli  one  is  ready  to  adnnt  that  he  for 
rather  his  neighbor)  is  tutting  loo  much  timber,  and  tliat  he  would  make  more  profit 
with  a  less  quantity, 
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■' ll  !«:  bad  L'liouj,'!)  that  so  nnicli  money  shnuKl  Ix;  wasted  away  in  ciUting  down  tinilier 
fo'  no  good  i  Ijut  if  tlicre  were  an  ine.xliauslihle  siipjjly  nl  limber  on  the  C  rown  lands,  the 
(lovemment.  receiving  a  larger  amount  oftiniber  dues  than  it  niigiit  otherwise,  would  not  be 
likely  lu  interfere  to  protect  the  lunibernian  against  himself.  Hut  our  foiests  are  getting 
rapidly  exhausted  and  tlieir  produce  sacrificed,  and  it  is  a  loss  foi  Canada  and  for  the 
lumbermen. 

•'Of  course  the  first  result  of  a  decrease  in  the  ptroduction  of  timber,  in  so  fiir  as  the 
Government  is  concerned,  would  be  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  (.rown  lands  receipt> 
I  won't  call  It  the  revenue,  because  there  is  .something  decejitive  in  the  use  of  that  word. 
We  are  apt  to  fancy  that  it  alwavs  means  (as  Worcester  has  it)  the  income  or  .innunl 
profit  received  from  lands  or  other  property.  It  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  case.  We 
iiave  not  been  Sjiending  the  income  or  annual  profits  of  our  forests,  but  the  forests 
themselves ;  not  the  interest,  but  the  captial. ' 

DR.   ROBERT  BEL./S  REPORT. 

The  fact  of  the  pine  region  of  Canada  ueing  only  limited  is  r.le.^iiy  .-<howi) 
in  the  Geological  Survey  Report,  i83o,  by  Dr.  Rohprt  IJcll,  Assistant 
Director,  in  wiiich  he  says  respecting  tlie  white  iii.ie — "  yellow  pine  "'  id"  the 
IJritisli  markets — l*inus  strobtis,  L.  : —  t 

"  This  and  the  iie.xt  species  (red  pine)  have  so  nearly  tlie  same  limit  throughout  the- 
greater  part  of  the  northward  range,  that  they  are  represented  on  the  map  both  by  one  line. 
The  red  pine,  however,  does  not  extend  so  far  east  as  the  white,  so  that  in  this  direction 
tile  line  represents  only  the  boundary  of  the  latter.  Contrary  to  popular  belief,  the  white 
pine  is  confined  to  a  comjiaratively  small  part  of  the  Dominion,  as  will  be  ob.-ierved  by  an 
inspection  of  the  map.  Its  northern  limit  in  (Janada  extends  east  as  fa'  as  .Mingan.  wdiiic 
to  the  west  it  does  not  reach  Lake  W  innipeg  or  Red  River.  It  reaches  its  lowest  latitude- 
opposite  to  CHtawa  city,  about  4834^  °  ^  ,.^,1,1  jt^  highest,  about  52  °  ,  in  the  Lonely  Lake 
region.  It  occurs  in  favorable  situations  throughout  the  greater  ]jart  of  Xewfouiidland,  but 
it  is  of  best  quality  and  most  abundant  along  the  (iander  and  export  rivers  on  the  norlli, 
and  the  llumber  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  When  coming  !iom  Lake  Mistassini  to 
Ottawa,  by  way  of  the  Galineau  River,  Mr,  Richardson,  df  the  tleological  Survey,  lirst  met 
this  species  at  230  miles  north  of  that  city.  It  occurs  of  fair  size  on  the  head  waters  on  all 
the  principal  brandies  of  the  Moose  River,  and  in  former  times  is  saiil  to  have  extended 
considerably  further  north  along  these  streams.  It  is  now  very  scarce  in  most  of  the  regions 
north  of  Lake  Superior,  but  small  groves  of  it  have  been  fibserved  as  far  north  as  represcnled. 
It  is  scattered  over  the  country  between  Lake  Su])orior  and  the  \\'innipeg  River  and  around 
Lonely  Like,  but  it  is  of  rather  small  si/e.  In  apiiroaclnng  Lake  \\  innipeg  th'  limiting 
line  (if  this  tree  curves  south-weatward,  and  crosses  tlie  Winnipeg  River  about  fifteen  miles 
above  l-'oit  Ale.\andcr,  and  then  runs  south  to  the  United  States  at  some  distance  east  oi 
Red  River. " 

To  show  what  little  thought  was  given  to  the  timber  question,  either  in 
the  I'nited  Slates  or  Canada,  previous  to  the  jipearance  of  the  admirable 
work  ]irepared  by  rrofessor  Sargent,  in  connceiion  willi  the  United  States 
Census,  t88o,  before  mentioned,  I  may  n mark  that  no  more  authentic 
information  was  then  to  be  obtained  respej.;ting  the  forests  of  the  I'nited 
States  thanks  now  to  be  had  about  those  of  Canada  ;  for  on  exannnation 
of  tlie  United  Stales  Deparlmenlal  publicalions  for  information,  all  1  was 
able  to  find  was  a  re-translation  into  Englisii  from  the  I'feucii  {witii  the 
errors  usually  incidental  in  such  cases)  of  a  letter  written  by  myself,  eight 
years  previously,  to  a  gentleman  in  London,  not  intended  for  pubIii:ation, 
but  wiiich  was  published  in  1874  in  the  London  limber  Trade  Journal. 
(See  Etirestry  Report.  U.  S.,  1882,  page  285  et  $cq.)  From  this  letter  1 
make  the  following  cxtrai  ts  :— 

"  Sir, —  1  find,  when  ctuiversing  with  the  limber  merchanls  of  Liverpool,  Cdasgow  and 
I  his  city  on  the  subject  of  limber,  that  the  question  of  supply  for  a  lengtheiKil  jierioil  is 
line  to  which  they  have  given  but  little  Ihoiight.  and  indeed  this  is  not  lobe  wondered  at 
when  the  people  of  the  liiited  States  and  Canada,  who  are  more  immediately  concerned, 
have  I  might  say  only  now  begtm  to  reflect  on  the  question,  which  was  brought  to  their 
notice  in  a  communication,  by  the  oldest  himberinan  in  Canada,  at  the  National  Hoard  of 
Trade  Convention,  in  October  last.'" 
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After  pointing  out  the  rapidity  with  whicli  Americans  were  stripping  the 
forests,  and  the  proljahiHiy  in  the  not  distant  future  of  ha\ingtQ  look  to 
the  north  of  Europe  for  supplies,  owing  to  the  cost  of  getting  timber 
from  the  Pacific,  on  account  of  the  enormous  annual  consum])lion,  which, 
excluding  fuel,  was  then  (1S74)  considered  to  be  equal  to  30,000,000  loads 
(18,000,000,000  superficial  feet),  an  amount  more  thaii  double  all  the  sail- 
ing tonnage  of  Kurope  and  America  combined,  1  continued  : — 

''  From  Uie  foregoing  some  itlea  may  be  formed  of  our  position,  in  a  few  years,  for  an 
artic.  •  .  u3  so  indispensable,  considering  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is  prairie  and 
■.r^cr.  S'  Iv.dccd,  the  vast  territory  drained  l^y  tiie  Mississippi,  awl  comprising  fully  one-half 
of  liieterntory  of  the  United  Slates,  has  been,  not  inaptly,  described  as  a  huge  farm  with 
a  small  grove  of  timber  in  its  north-east  corner. 

"  Tlie  t'lastern  or  New  Englaml  States,  comprising  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  N'ermont, 
"Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  Middle  States  of  New  Vork,  New- 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  were  at  one  time  dense 
forests,  and  within  a  few  years  most  of  them  had  large  tracts  of  the  finest  piue  timber. 
The?"  States  ar,"  to-day  almost  destitute  of  that  wood,  and  indeed  Maine  alone  excepted 
ma>  1/  sai-A  1  :  'mv,.  but  little  of  any  kind  left;  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  sawing 
up  all  kind-'  of  •inil)ei,a.Kl  are  compelled  to  purchase  largely  Ironi  Michigan  and  C'aiiada 
to  supplen-ei.    .  ■.        .iinosi  exhausted  stock." 

Then  after  ref'-i  "irg  10  die  forests  of  the  .Southern  States  possessing  pitch 
•pine  ai  '  rynress— ".•>:;:  valuable  woods — and  containing  Init  little  white 
/iiie,  ail  si  -e  ♦h- :  '.i?ck  was  steadily  undergoing  depletion,  both 
forborne  coi.ii.nipi'on  ai,-'  >  ■  Dort  of  these  tiinbers  and  hardwoods,  there 
■could  have  been  biii  liule  ^ -■  d'  .pose  of  for  any  great  length  of  time  : — 

"  To  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  there  are  Texas  (Western),  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  Eastern  Montana,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
most  of  Missouri,  that  part  of  Minnesota  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  southern  part  of 
Wisconsin,  all  chielly  prairie  and  an  almost  treeless  territory. 

"On  the  Pacific  siile  there  are  Washington  and  Oregon,  whicli  alone  have  timber  to 
spare,  .nnd  which  they  are  distributing  to  the  south  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  North 
and  South  America.  The  remaining  States  of  California  and  Nevada  having  only  about 
one-fifth  part  timber,  or  an  amount  hardly  sullicient  for  their  own  requirements. 

''  As  reganls  ihe  Domiuion  of  Canada,  which  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  one  endless, 
unbroken  forest,  it  has  (when  we  consider  its  great  area)  but  a  small  proportion  of  forest 
of  any  kind.  tJritish  Columbia,  on  the  Pacific  side,  which  is  at  present  lieyond  our  reach, 
may  have  limber  to  spare.  'I'hen  there  is  the  Saskatchewan  V'alley,  with  an  extent  of 
country,  principally  prairie,  large  enough,  it  is  said,  to  make  thirteen  States  the  si/.e  of  the 
Stale  of  New  ^■ork.     Next  couie.i  the  Red  River  country  and  Manitoba,  without  timber  to 


.any  extent.     Then  the  rocky,  almost 


listrict  north  of  Lakes  Huron   and  Superior. 


Here  we  reach  the  present  Province  of  Ontario,  formerly  Canada  West  or  Upper  Canada. 
This  was  truly  a  magnihccnl  forest  country,  probalily  unsurpassed  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
in  the  finest  pine,  0.1k,  elm,  ash,  walnut,  .and  whilewood  ;  but  the  most  of  this  timber  was 
burnt  olT  to  clear  the  land  for  farms,  or  used  for  fuel,  buildings  and  fences,  and  a  large 
amount  of  that  remaini.Tg  lias  been  otherwise  used  uji  or  exjiorted ;  so  that  to-day  the  oak, 
ash,  elm.  w.ilnut,  anil  uhitewood  are  about  gone;  the  oak,  which  now  leaves  Quebec,  is 
principally  from  Michigan  or  Ohio  :  the  walnut  and  whilewood  you  get  from  Indiana,  Ohio, 
-or  some  Western  State.  This  pine  would  have  been  burnt  off,  too,  in  the  same  way  as 
most  of  the  other  timber,  but  for  the  difliculty  in  clearing  this  land,  owing  to  the  number 
of  trees  and  the  greater  amount  of  limber  to  be  got  rid  ot. 

"This  Province  of  Ontario  is  at  present  using  up  a  large  amnunt  of  jiine  timber  in  its 
own  internal  improvements;  and,  excepting,  perhaps,  that  part  of  its  pine  bordering  on  the 
•Ottawa  and  its  tributaries,  it  would  be  acting  only  prudently  by  retaining  every  remaining 
stick  for  its  own  u.se. 

"  Jn  the  Province  of  (Quebec,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Ottawa  and  St.  M.aurice  rivers  and 
their  tributaries,  lies  nearly  the  whole  wealth  of  white  pine  timber  to  spare  in  the  L>omiiuon 
of  Canada,  east   of  the    Rocky  Mountains 

"The  spruce  district  is  confined  chietly  to  the  Lower  St.  I.awience,  the  St.  Francis 
•district,  or  Eastern  Townshiiis,  and  the  Provinces  of  New  lirunswick  and  Nova  Scotia; 
■and  when  it  is  .seen  these  ]nnc  and  ipruce  sections  have  been  worked  over  for  years,  both 
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for  home  crmsmnption  and  expert,  many  of  them  the  gvcatcr  part  of  a  century,  we  need 
not  be  surprised,  when  advised  l>y  tliose  wlio  profess  to  be  well  informed  on  tlie  subject, 
that  the  white  pine  yet  remaininj^  in  the  Provinces  of  Ontario,  <^>uel>ec.  New  lirunswicU, 
and  Nova  Scotia  would  not  afford  a  full  sujiply  of  timber  to  the  Unito'l  Stales  alone  for  a 
period  of  three  years." 

WILLIAM    Ll'ITLE. 
LoMioN,  Match  30.   1874. 

1  inscri  an  cditor-ial  article,  adv-trting  to  the  subject,  from  the  latest  issue 
(May  28)  of  Garden  and  Forest  (New  York),  a  very  valuable  journal  con- 
ducted by  rrofessor  Charles  S.  Sargent,  Harvard  L''niversity,  S]iecial  Agent, 
United  State^>  Census,  18S0,  above  mentioned,  as  corroborative  of  the  views 
I  hold  on  this  momentous  (jueslion  ; — 

•  "  In  a  recent  communication  on  the  proposeil  chancres  in  our  tariff  on  lumber  matie  to 
the  CanadiiiH  Joiiinal  of  Commetcv,  Mr,  William  Little,  of  Montreal,  one  of  the  best  in- 
formed hnnlier-men  of  America,  discusses  the  present  condition  of  the  standing  jiiiie  in  the 
States  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  once  the  chief  source  of  the  pine  sup|)ly  of 
the  United  States,  and  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  {jreat  White  Pine-forests  of  this 
country  have  vanished  practically  for  all  conmiercial  ])urposes.  He  takes,  as  an  illustration 
af  his  position,  the  I'ine-forcsts  of  the  lower  penmsula  of  Michi;^  m,  in  which  it  was  estimated 
by  the  officers  of  tlie  United  States  Census  that  there  were  standing  in  iSSo  29,000,000,000 
feet  of  merchantable  White  Tine.  In  18S9  the  editor  of  the  Chka^o  Timhcnnan  made  an 
investigation  of  the  merchantable  pine  standing  in  the  same  region,  and  found  only  3,000, 
000,000  feet.  Some  of  this  was  cm  last  winter,  so  that,  if  these  ligures  are  correct,  there 
is  not  now  pine  enough  in  the  lower  peninsula  to  supply  the  saw-mills  of  the  State  for  more 
than  six  months.  It  siiould  be  remembered,  however,  as  Afr.  Little  points  out,  that  there 
are  still  left  gleanings  from  third  or  fourth  cut  burnt-over  stump-lands,  wliicli  produce  grades 
of  lumber  of  very  inferior  •piality,  some  Red  I'ine  and  some  inferior  Hemlock,  which  may 
keep  the  mills  running  foi-  a  short  time. 

•' Mr.  Little  then  assumes  that  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  the  '.'ensus  e.stimates  of  pine 
staiuling  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  and  the  upjier  peninsula  ^I'l!  Michigan  were  as  nearly 
correct  as  experience  has  shown  those  of  the  lower  .Michigan  penin-.ula  to  have  lieen,  and, 
taknig  the  Uen^us  figures  of  55,170,000,000,  and  deducting  the  amtjunt  which  has  been  cut 
during  the  last  ten  years,  37,451, .14', 33^  feel — the  figures  recently  jirepared  by  the  jV->rlk- 
•tVcstt'nt  /.iiinyrindii — he  finds  only  about  20,000,000,000  feet  standing  in  the  three 
States,  from  which  must  be  deducted  the  cut  of  last  winter,  rather  more  than  8,000,000,000, 
leaving  a  little  over  two  years'  sup|)ly  of  standing  pine  in  the  wiiole  of  the  North- West. 

"  Correct  estimates  of  standing  tinilK'r  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  make  and  to  verify,  but 
by  a  system  of  averages  extending  over  very  large  areas,  comp."ratively  accurate  results  can 
be  obtained,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  ligures  given  above  %  any  very  far  from  the 
truth.  riiey  are  not  needed,  however,  to  jirove  that  the  time  is  at  hand  when  the  North 
Western  .States  will  cease  to  be  great  lundjer  producers.  Thi>  is  abundantly  shown  by  the 
fact  that  tile  most  intelligent  lumbermen  of  thai  region  have  for.siveral  years  been  engaged 
in  securing  great  bodies  of  Pine-timber  in  the  Southern  States,  and  of  Spruce  and  Redwood 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  'Lhe  increased  number  of  destructive  fires  in  saw-mills  all  through 
the  North-Western  States,  which  have  been  noticed  during  the  last  two  'ir  tlu'ce  years,  is 
another  infallible  .-ign  that  their  business  is  approaching  the  end. 

••  There  is  no  hope  tha!  these  great  forests,  which  have  been  wasted  as  forests  have  never 
been  wasted  before,  will  ever  be  reproduced.  Their  end  finishes  the  prosperity  of  a  large 
section  of  the  country,  aivl  iirarks  a  perioi  of  folly  and  extrav.igance  which  seems,  as  we 
look  back  on  it,  ^impl)  iiicredilile.  .And  yet  these  forests,  if  they  had  not  Ix-'en  called  upon 
to  yield  annually  more  than  their  natural  yearly  increase,  and  if  they  had  n  it  been  wa.-.ted, 
might  have  been  productive  forever,  and  insured  permanent  wealth  and  jirosperity  where 
ruin  now  stares  the  community  ni  the  face.  National  calamities  like  the  extermination  of 
our  Pine-forests  are  slow  in  making  them.selves  felt,  and  the  closing  of  a  saw  mill  and  the 
;uin  and  abandonment  of  a  town  have,  at  first  ]ierhaps,  only  local  significance.  In  the  end, 
however,  the  country  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  a  few  men  have  made  themselves  enor- 
mously rich,  and  that  nothing  is  left  but  blackened  stumps  and  barren  soil  to  show  where 
once  forests  existed  ;   and  that  one  of  the  princijjal   sources  t)f  national  wealth   has  gone 

forever And  yet  tor  ten  years  the  .-Vmerican  |ieople,  fairly  warned  of  what  wa.s 

coining,  have  sat  quietly  by  and  looked  with  b.arely  a  word  of  protest  .against  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  forests  in  every  part  of  the  country.  " 
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Annales  de  I'Ecole  Libre  des  Science  Politiques. 

PvtilUluid  tri-monlUly  li>i  thr,   OynperalUin  n''  I'rnfexttirs  imd   Former  i^pilH  oj  Ike  College. 

5th  Year,  1890. 

Committee  of  publication  :  MM.  Uhut.my,  Director  lif  the  (Allege;  Liiox  Sav,  Member  of 
the  Acad'Jniie  Franyaise,  formerly  .Minisleiof  I'iaance ;  A.  dk  I'ovm.i.e,  I'rolessor  at  the 
Couservaiory  of  Aritand  Trades.  Chief  of  the  Hureaii  of  Stausties  in  ihc  Ministry  of  Finance, 
(Treasury  Depart meiit) ;  I(.  .Sioi;km,  funnerly  Ins|iector  of  ilie  Finances  and  .Administrator  of 
Indirect  Taxes;  Ai'ii,  AiiwrNK;  .V.  IliiMT,  Deputy;  (!,viinii:i,  Ai.ix;  1..  Hknai!i,i,  i'rolessor 
at  the  I.aw  C.)llei,''  of  I'ari-.;  A.ViiKK  f,Ki)ijN.  i;hief  of  the  Cabinet  of  t lie  President  of  the  -^enate  ; 
Al.Hi'-itT  .'^OKKI. ;  I'liiHONNKAU,  Sibstitute  Profe».sorBt  the  College  de  Paris;  A.  Va'n  da  i,.  Audi- 
tor of  the  F'r.-t  Class. 

iSecretary  of  Piilplicalion  :    Mr.  AUd.  AiiNAt  Ni4,  Doctor  of  T>nw. 

The  subjects  treated  include  the  whnle  field  covered  by  the  programme  of  instruction: 
Political  lM:oniiniy,  Finance.  .Statistics,  t'unsiiiutional  Hi.>b)ry,  Public  and  Private  International 
Law,  l,aw  .jf  Administration,  Comparativi'  Civil  and  Cniniu'ercial  i,eglsiation,  Legislative  and 
Parliamentary  History,  Dlnlomatic  History,  Fconoin  e  (K'ograiihy,  Ethnography.  The  Annals 
besides  coniain  lliblionrapliical  N"'iccsaiid  Foreign  i  orrespoudence. 

The  Annals  have  been  published  sin(e  .laniiary  l."!,  188G  (.lanuary  l.i,  April  15,  ,Tuly  15, 
October  l.'i  in  eiich  year);  the  numbers  being  .Svo.  of  Kin  pages  each.'  8ul)scrlplloii  in  Postal 
Union,  19  frs. 

Revue  Philosophique  de  la  France  et  de  I'Etranger. 

JidUed  by  Til,  UinOT,  Priiffisor  at  the  OMe'je  of  France. 

14th  Year,  ISS9. 

The  "  Revue  Philosophique"  appears  niont lily, and  makes  at  the  eudof  each  year  two  volumes 
of  about  fiSO  pages  each. 

Kuch  niiniber  of  the  "  Kevue"  contains;  I,  Ks.says,  i.  Acciitiuls  nf  new  phllos'iphical  pub- 
licHtioiiti,  French  and  foreign,  .'t.  Complete  accounts  of  periodicals  (f  fiirciLtn  counlrief,  as 
far  a»  lliey  cunc'rn  philosiphy.  1.  .Votes,  documents,  obsorvalinns  The  earlier  series  are 
sold  separately  at  3i)  frs.  and  at ';t  frs,  by  luimlier.  In  Postal  Union,  33  frs  Subscript  ions  to  be 
paid  in  advance.  ^ 

Payment  may  be  for  the  periodicals  through  postal  orders.  The  publisher  will  allow  all 
ezpODsea  for  money  orders  to  be  charged  to  bini. 
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The  American  Journal  of  Archaeology 

AND  OF  THK 

HISTORY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


1  - 


The  Journal  is  the  organ  of  the  ArchseoloKiciil  Institute  of  Anirrica,  and  of  the 
American  SScliool  of  riassital  SUulicN  nt  AtlienH,  unil  ii  will  ii'iu  to  furtlw^r  the 
interests  for  whinli  tlie  Iiislitute  and  the  f>cliool  were  foiind"<l.  It  treats  of 
all  branches  of  Arciiieology  ami  Art  liistory:  Oriental, ''lassioal,  Karly  ('hristiail, 
Media'val  and  AmcTican.  It  is  intended  to  supjdy  a  record  of  the  important  work 
done  in  the  field  of  Archieology,  under  the  f(dlowin(,'  eatejioriee:  I.  Original  Arti- 
cles; II.  ("orrespondence  from  lOuropcan  Arclueologist'! ;  III.  Reviews  of  Books  ; 
IV.  Arch8eolo),'ical  Sews,  presenting;  a  careful  and  arai>le  reeord  of  dincoveries  and 
investigations  in  all  parts  of  the  world;  V,  Summaries  of  the  contents  of  the  prin- 
cipal archicolo(?icnl  periodicals. 

The  Journal  is  ji.iblisliod  ([uarterly,  imd  forms  a  yearly  volume  of  about  60O 
pages  royal  Svo,  with  col()re<i,  luliotype  and  other  plates,  and  numerous  tigurcs,  at 
the  subscription  price  of  $r).t)U.  Vol.  I  (1886),  unbound  or  bound  in  elotli,  containing 
48}>  pages,  11  plates  and  Itj  figures,  will  be  sent  post-paid  on  reccii)t  of  .'?i4 :  Vol.  11, 
521  pages,  11  I'lates,  and  40  tigiirr?!,  bound  for  $',,  unbound  for  $-l.riU;  Vol.  Ill,  5;n 
pages,  X\  plates,  and  l!i  tiw'ures;  and  Vol.  IV,  ')'<0  pages,  20  plates,  and  I'J  figures; 
bound  for  .*S..^iO,  unbound  for  $.',. 

It  has  been  the  aini  of  the  editors  that  the  .lournul,  beside  giving  a  survey  of  the 
whole  field  of  .Xrchieology,  should  be  international  in  character,  by  afi'cirding  to  the 
leading  archnjologists  of  all  countries  a  common  medium  for  the  publication  of  the 
results  of  their  laliors.  This  object  has  been  in  great  part  attained,  as  is  shown  by 
the  list  of  eminent  foreign  and  .Vmerfcan  contributors  to  the  three  volumes  already 
issued,  and  liy  the  character  of  articles  and  correspondence  published.  Not  only 
have  important  contributions  to  the  advance  of  the  science  been  made  in  the  original 
articles,  but  the  present  condition  of  researeli  has  been  brought  before  our  readers 
in  the  departnuMits  of  Correspondence,  annual  Reviews  of  various  branches  (like 
Numismatics,  liiblieal  Archicology,  Greek  Epigraphy),  and  reviews  of  the  more 
important  recent  books. 

Two  department^  in  whicli  the  Journal  stands  quite  alone  are  (1 1  the  Record  of 
DiarAiverieK,  and  (2)  the  Summaries  of  PrriodicaLi.  In  the  former  a  detailed  account 
is  given  of  all  discoveries  and  excavations  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  world, 
from  India  to  America,  especial  attenti(m  beinggiven  to  (rreece  and  Italy.  In  order 
to  insure  thoroughness  in  this  work,  more  than  si.xty  periodical  publications  are 
consulted,  and  material  is  secured  from  special  correspondents. 

In  order  that  readers  stiouM  know  everything  of  importance  that  appears  in 
periodical  literature,  a  considerable  space  has  been  given  to  careful  summaries  of  the 
papers  contftined  in  the  prim-ipal  periodicals  that  treat  of  .Vreiueology  and  the  Fine 
Arts.  By  these  various  raetbods,  all  important  work  doin;  is  concentrated  and  made 
accessible  in  a  convenient  but  scholarly  form,  equally  suited  to  the  specialist  and  to 
the  geni'ral  reader. 

All  literary  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  managing  editor, 

A.  L.  FROTHINGHAM,  Jr., 

PRINCETON,  N,  J. 
All  business  communications  to  the  publishers, 

GINN  &  COMPANY., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Magazine  of  American  History? 


A  BRILLIANT  AND  RICHLY  ILLUSTRATED  MONTHLY  PERIODICAL. 
THE  BEST  HISTORICAL  MONTHLY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

r 

Tills  fijiiffa/.inc  conoerns  itKt'lfwill\  tlio  liintDry  of  ».'VcTy  State  in  the  Union,  anJ 
with  all  parts  of  the  American  Continent,  ll  is  n  ninnthly  of  lonp  tttandlng, 
having  wnnplcted  its  twenty-second  volnnie,  and  is  without  a  rival.  No  reader  of 
intelligence  can  afford  to  miss  it,  and  all  oollegwi,  teai'hcrs,  ami  wliools  tind  it  in- 
dispensable. Its  success  has  heen  phenomenal,  and  its  circiilation  im.reases  con- 
stantly, [t  is  popnhir  in  style,  bright  and  attractive,  and  it  is  a  standard 
authority  on  all  historic  matters. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe. 

With,  the.  Deremhtr  numbrv  the  MA(iAziNE  oF  Amicrican  IIistory  rearhes:  the 
close  of  its  Uvenlj/serond  volumi:.  "  llniipi/  are  thoHe  who  jto.ixesx  the  entire  gerie.H,  so 
rich  in  lore  not  elsewhere  nect^isihle  .vire  In  a  favored  Jew,  made  more  precious  hy  the  re- 
production of  mine  of  the  ntregt  treiuvures  uf  art.  It  in  the  duty  dnd  the  prinlef/c  of  all 
ttudents  of  hisluiy  to  mail  themselves  of  the  wealth  if  knuuledye  arul  Ultiglration  offered 
in  Ihise  handsomely  printed  jiaycs.'' — .Munthkai,  (Sa/ettk. 

What  is  said  of  it. 

"How  eiich  surcpciling  Issue  of  the  '  Maj/nziiie  of  Americiiu  History'  ORii  tie  inad«  more  at- 
tractive ihan  ll"  previoiia  one  is  i|iiite  beyond  tlii>  (.onceplion  of  common  iii<]lvidtial!i,  yet  this 
is  wjiiil  .Mr».  I.ainti  ih  doing  riphi  alont;." — fotlUtml  (ilohe. 

"It  iH  a  niButtzlne  to  lie  (ciinmi'iulcd  witiioiit  stint.  It  i»  wond  rfiil  in  rosniirce.  It  is  of  iu- 
tcroBt  to-day,  and  will  lio  of  still  ijreater  inl«rfsl  to  tha  gcin'rallous  that  come  after  us." — Troy 
Bvdijrt. 

"An  almost  prlceli'ss  lieasure  of  lore  are  the  bound  volumes  of  iho  'Matpttine  of  Amerioan 
niBtory.'"— .Veu'  York  World. 

"This  excuUi^ni  p'.ililicatlon  is  a  public  benefactor  as  well  as  an  edmatop,  txertlnn  as  It  does 
an  im|Miri,ant  iniliieiici'  in  cultivaiiuK  a  taste  for  historic  rruding,  and  ii  desire  for  historic 
knowli'di;>^."—  Frrnnasrm'a  l^pofitnnj 

"It  bus  iiliMosi  Ht  a  sinn'o  hound  placed  itself  in  the  very  front  uf  magazine  literaturu,  and  a 
chief  leader  of  publie  "cntiinenl  in  allnirs  comerniiij;  Amerlian  history."— 7';. /erfo  Commerciiil. 

"The  .series  of  salisfaetorv  o'niennial  articles  form  a  meuiuriul  of  the  cclehratiou  scirjia.sgod 
nowhere,  aii'l  ^ive special"  alue  to  the  last  and  present  volumes  of  one  of  the  best  p«M-iodi(als  in 
the  world.'  —CAi<j/i(m  Inleltiyenei-r. 

"This  iieriottloul  is  one  of  the  most  valualilc;  nndertaljini;s  in  Aiuerican  journalism." — Tht 
C'hurchjnan, 

"We  delight  in  this  review,  there  are  such  choice  chapters  of  American  history  told  so 
vividly." — Zion'.i  Henvil. 

"The  scope  and  the  variety  of  the  subjects  treatttd  add  much  to  tho  viiluo  of  the  successive 
numbers,  and  also  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  readers."— TAc  Hnmitlt.n  lif.riew. 

'■  It  is  an  adniirabiy  diversith  d  collertion  of  papers,  not  luu  beavy  for  the  entertainmtnt  of  the 
average  reader,  and  not  too  light  for  real  value.''— AVie  Yurk  Tnliunn, 

"This  invaluable  iperi<)dii'ai  overflows  witli  bright  and  ciioiee reading.  In  the  artistic  elegance 
of  its  printing  it  holds  the  l^ighe.^t  rank  in  the  magazine  Held.''— TAn  !^r!tool-teachfr,  Winston, 
North  Carolina. 

"It  seems  m-ver  to  lack  lor  fresh  and  interesting  topics,  which  are  always  presented  in  an  en- 
tertaining manner." -7'o/e</o  liee. 

"It  is  just  what  is  neeiled  by  Ofcry  clas.s  In  history."—  7"/ic  A'orriirti  rc'ic'icr. 

"  It  is  a  marvel  of  elegant  and  ai  curate  erudition  and  s'.ii'Crbly  artistic  illnstration.  It  is  u 
beautiful  pulpliealion,  high-priced,  and  produced  with  lavish  liberality  as  to  mechanical  quality 
of  paper,  type,  etc.,  as  well  aa  to  the  quality  of  Its  literary  contents." — JUmut  and  Country. 


Subscription  price,  $0.00  a  Year. 


Published  at  743  Broadway, 
New  York  City. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE  NOTES 


Wu^  itUermusUm  from  July  tn  Oclohfr  ineliuive. 

DEVOTED    TO    TUB   INTERKfiTS 

or    THR 

ACADEMIC  STUDY  OF  ENGL1»SH,  GERMAN, 

ANIi    TlIK 

ROMANCE     LANGUAGES. 


A.  Maiishax>l  Eij.iott,  Mano'fhu/  Editor . 
James  W.  Bright,  II.  C,  G.  von  Jaokmann,  IIknky  Alfred  Todd, 

Aimeiate  Editors. 


This  U  A  8ucce8:<riil  and  wldelr-kuown  p<!riodtcal,  managed  by  a  corps  of  profpuHors  and 
Instructors  in  lh«  .lohns  Hopkins  University,  mitli  tliii  co-operutlon  of  many  ol'  the  leading 
colleufi  priifcsNors,  in  lliu  ilepartment  of  nuKiorn  IftnjfuUKcn,  throuKhout  til''  country.  While 
undertaking  <o  muiiitiiin  a  liigh  critical  and  scii-ntilic  Htandurd,  ih»  new  Journal  will  endeavor 
to  eniijuxu  the  interest  and  unci  the  wautn  of  the  entire  class  ol  MCrlous  and  progresslre  modern- 
lanKuage  teaehiirH,  of  whatever  grade.  iSinceit^  establishment  In  January,  l!<86,  the  Journ»l  has 
been  repeatedly  enlarged,  and  hiu  met  with  constantly  increasing  encouragement  and  success. 
The  wide  range  of  Its  nrticles,  original,  critical,  literary  and  pedagogical,  by  a  number  of  tlie 
foremost  .\mericau  (and  Kuropian)  scholars,  Inii  well  representwi  and  rei'oriled  the  rei:e  'iro- 
gross  "f  modern  language  studies,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  list  of  contrlliutors  to  .MoDBRN  Lan(ii.'.vok  NOTKb,  In  addition  to  the  Editors,  in  he 

following  names:— 

Andkrsos,  Mki.vii.i.k  B.,  Stale  University  of  [owa;  Bancroft,  T.  WniTiNd,  Hrow  .  .- 

sitv,  K.  1.;  lUsKKKVii.l,,  W.  M.,  Vimderlillt  Univeisily,  Tenn.;  HocHf.B,  I'KHoiNANt),  llu..ttrd 
University,  Mitsa. ;  IlRAUt.KY,  C.  H..  University  of  CalilorMia  Cal. ;  Hra.vpt,  H.  <'.  <!.,  Hamilton 
College,  N.  V.;  Huownk,  W'm.  Ha.nd,  .lolinn  Hopkins  tJniverMity,  Md. ;  Bubniiam,  Wm.  H  ,  ,Iuhns 
Hopkins  University,  .Md.;  (.'arpf.nter,  \V.m  II.,  Columbia  College,  N.  V.;  Ci^iSdat,  1j.,  liieultl! 
des  l..ettres,  Lyons]  France;  (iiiiN,  .AixH.i'iiE,  Harvard  Ulli^•er8ity.  .Mass.;  (JouK,  .\.  S.,  Vale 
University;  Coji.i.n,  1'.  .1.,  University  of  l.eyden,  Holland;  Crank,  T.  1'.,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, N.  v.;  Uavihson,  Tikimas,  Orange,  N. .).;  KfiOK,  .\i.nK,ur  K.,  ,St.  Olaf's  College,  Minn.; 
Fay,  K.  a.,  National  Doaf-Mute  College,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Koutikr,  Ai.ciiK,  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. I.a.;  liAKNKi!,  .-^A.Mt'Ki,,  U.  .S.  Naval  Academy;  (jkruisr.  A.,  Kurlham  College,  lud. ; 
ORASnciKNT,  CiiaRLI'.s,  Harvard  University,  Mas.t.;  Iiu.mmkrk,  V.  II.,  '\'\\f  Swain  I'ree  School, 
Ma-s,".;  Haht,  J.  .M.,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Hkmi'i.,  Uko.,  University  nf  Michigan; 
Iluss,  H.  C.  O.,  I'rinceion  College,  N.  J.;  von  .Iaiikmann,  H.  C.  t.;..  Harvard  University; 
Karstkn,  (iusTAF,  University  of  Indiana,  Ind.;  Lank,  IIknry  11.,  The  8waiu  Free  Sciiool, 
Mass.;  LeaBNKo,  .M.  1>.,  Johns  Hopkins  Uiiivcrsiiy,  .Md.;  Lkyii,  Fdw.  F.,  Baltimore,  Md ; 
Lodkman,  a..  State  Normal  School,  Mich.;  MoKFii.i,,  W.  U.,  Oxford,  Kngland  ;  McCabb, 
T.,  Johns  Hopkins  University  Md.;  .McKi.iiov,  John  (1.  K..  University  of  Pennsjlvania,  Pa.; 
O'Connor,  H.  F,  Columbia  College,  N.  V.;  fKLMivR,  Sylvkstkr,  I'rovidence.  U.  I.;  Scui':!.!':  I)E 
Verk,  M.,  I'niverslty  of  Virginia,  Va. ;  .Si.'him.ino,  Hi'iio,  Wittenberg  College,  Ohio;  Shrldos, 
Kdw.  S.,  Ilarvanl  University,  .\Ia.ss.;  .SiiKPiiERr),  H.  K..  Colli'ge  of  I'liarlesion.  S.  C;  Schuiht, 
H.,  University  of  Desiret.  Salt  Lake  City.  Ulali ;  Sikvkrs,  Kduaru,  Univer.-ity  of  Tilbingen, 
Cjennany  ;  S.«vtii.  A.  H.,  High  .School  of  Pliiladelphia,  Pa.;  Stodpard,  Franc:s  H  ,  University 
of  City  of  New  York;  SrORziNfiKB,  J,  J.,  Bryn  .Mawr  College,  I'a.;  Thomas.  Cai.vin.  University 
of  Michigan,  .Mich.;  Wai.tkh,  K.  L.,  University  of  Michigan,  Mich.;  Warrf.n,  F.  M.,  .Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Md.;  WitlTK,  H.  S.,  Cornell  University,  N.  Y. 

Subscription  Price  One  Dollar  and  Fifty  Cents  Per  Annum, 

Poytihle  in  Atitrrnce. 

Foreign    Countries    $1.76    per    annum. 
Single  Copies  Twenty  Cents. 

i^'ici/neii  pa(j&3  sent  on  application. 
Subscriptions,  advertisements  and  all  biisine.sa  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the 
MANAdisu  Editor  op  Modkkn  LANouAfii;  Notks, 

Johns  Hopkins  Univbrsity,  Baltimore,  Md. 


American  Economic  Association. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

A  series  of  monographs  on  a  >;rcat  variety  of  economic  subjects, 
treated  in  a  ecientific  miuiner  hy  mitliors  well  known  in  the  line  of 
work  they  here  represent. 

Among  the  siibjcct-s  pri'seiitcil  are  C'lKlpcration,  SocialiHni,  tha 
liuboring  Clas'^os,  Wagi'S,  Ciipital,  Mma^y,  {'■"iiiancc,  Statistics,  l'rice.s, 
the  Kelation  of  the  State  and  Municipality  to  Private  Industry  and 
various  Public  Work.s,  the  Railway  (Question,  Road  Legislation,  the 
English  Woolen  Industry,  and  numerous  other  topics  of  a  like  nature. 

The  latest  publication  is  that  for  Novon  her,  1889,— Vol.  IV,  No.  6, 
— entitled: 

AN    HONEST    DOLLAR. 

By   E.   benjamin   ANDREWS. 

President  iif  ..     Hvi  f«iier.ti.v. 


F»rice  Sev^enty'F'ive  Cexita. 


Four  volumes  of  these  publications,  containing  twenty-four  numbers, 
are  now  complete. 

The  bound  volumes  are  sent  post-paid  for  $5  each; 
any  two  for  $9;  any  three  for  $13;  all  four  for  $17. 
Unbound  volumes  $4  each.     Subscription  to  Vol.  V,  $4. 


Annual  iueniI'Prshi{)  $',^ ;    life  menibenship  $2~). 
Address, 


RICHARD  T.   ELY,  Secretary. 

Baltimore,  Aid. 
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History  of  Cooperation  in  the  United  States. 

ECONOMIC  STUDIES  by  Graduate  Students  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  with 
an  Introduction  by  Richard  T.  Ely,  Ph.  D. 


(Sixth  k^}erie^1  of  Studies  in  TTi.Horieal  and  Political  Science.) 

This  is  the  first  attempt  at  a  t^ystematic  treatment  of  thu  many  cooperative 
enterprises  and  expi.'ritiioiits  wliich  eitlier  now  exist  or  liavt;  flourished  in  the  past 
on  American  soil.     The  followiTit;  are  the  divisions  of  territory : 
New  Exgi.\ni)  States.     JCdward  W.  Heruis,  Ph.  D.,  I.ecturer  on  History  and 

Economies,  Vanderhilt  TJni versify. 
Mini)i,E  State-!.     Edward  W.  Bemis,  I'li.  I). 
The  NoiiTii  WEST.     Albert  .Shaw,  I'll.  I).,  .V.s.-!Oci!tte  Editor  of  the  'IV ibune,  Min- 

neajiolis,  Minn. 
Tiii:  Wr>T.     .\mo8  (i.  Warner,  A.  H.,  General  Agent  of  the  Orj^anized  Charities 

of  Haltimore. 
Tjie  South.     I).  R.  Randal!,  Ph.  D.,  of  Annapolis,  Md. 

Thi;  Paiufio  Slope.    Charles  H.  Shinn,  A.  15.,  Editor  of  the  Oi>eiiand  Monthly. 
The  volume  contains  five  hundred  and  forty  pages  octavo,  and  is  sold  at  $3.60, 
postage  pai<l. 

THH   RBPl'BLIC  OF  NEW  HAVEN. 

A   Hl.STORY   OF   MuNICll'At  15vOI<CTTON. 

By  CHARLES  H.  LEVERJIOHE,  Pii.  D. 

(Extra  Volume  One  of  Studies  inJJistorical  and  Political  Science.) 

The  volume  conip.ise.N  1142  [Ki/^es  octavo,  with  various  diagrams  and  an  index. 
It  will  I J  sold,  liouud  in  <doth,  at  $2.00. 


PEIILADELPHIA,  1681-18  87: 

A  History  ov  Mcnicipai-  Dkyklopment. 

By  Edwarp  p.  At-i^ixson,  A.  ^[.,  and  Boies  Penrose,  A.  B. 

(Extra  Volume  Two  of  Stu,di>.'<  in  Historical  and  Politieal  Science.) 

The  volume  eompri.ses  AW  jiagcs,  octavo,  and  will  he  sold,  hound  in  clolh,  at 
$3.00;  in  law-sheep  at  !?3..50. 

Baltimore  and  the  Nineteenth  of  April,  1861. 

A  Study  of  thk  War. 

By    (iEORtiE    WILLIAM    J'.ROWX,  • 

.  t'A<^  .Tudgt  of  the  Svprfme  Bench  of  Baltmore  mul  Mayor  of  the  Oi/y  iu  ISfll. 

(Extra  Volume  Three  of  Studies  in  Hidorical  ajid  Politi^xd  Science.) 
The  volume  comprises  17ti  pages,  octavo,  and  will  be  soM,  hound  in  cloth,  at  $1. 


.    The  extra  volumes  are  sold  at  reduced  rates   to   rdgular  subscribers  to   the 
"  Studies." 
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Local  Constitutional  History  of  the 
United  States. 

By  GEORGE  E.  HOWARD, 

Professor  of  History  in  the   University  of  Nebraska. 
[Extra  Vohiines  IV  and  V  of  Studies  in  Historical  and  I'olitical  Studies.] 

Volume  I.  —Development  of  the  Township,  Hundred,  and  Shire,  Is  now 

ready.    542  pp.    8vo.    Cloth,  Price,  $3.00. 
Volume  II.— Developmenl  of  the  City  and  Local  Magistracies.    In  press. 


This  ^vol■k  is  intended  as  a  contribution  toward.s  placin<>;  local 
constitntional  history,  -wIutc  it  dt>8orvos  to  be  placed,  on  a  level 
with  the  hi.^toi'y  of  the  national  constitution.  Each  institution  is 
followed  through  every  stage  of  evolution,  from  its  ancient  proto- 
type under  i\\Q.  tribal  organization  of  society,  to  its  existing  form 
in  the  new  states  and  territttrics  of  the  "West.  The  author  has 
aimed  at  prcs(yiUii)g  a  ch'ar  and  logical  statement  of  constitutional 
facts — the  details  of  ollices,  powei's,  and  functions;  while  bringing 
into  special  prominence  the  process  of  prgunic  growth,  dillerentia- 
tion,  and  decay.  Tlic  work  is,  liowever,  very  largely  (he  result 
of  iiidcpendtmt  study  of  tiie  original  records;  and  main  to]>ics  are 
tr<.->*^c-d  I'roiii  thi!  sources,  for  the  first  time.  I'artit^ular  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  bil)Iiogra[ihy,  wiiich  is  l)i'ought  down  to  date. 


THE  NEGRO   IN  MARYEAND: 

A  P'lUDY  OF  THE  INSTITUTION  OF  SLAVERY, 

By  JEFFREY  R.  IJUACKJnT,  Ph.  D. 

[ICxtra  A'uluiui;  VI  of  llic  Sludits  in  liiatorical  aud  Political  Science.] 

270  pages,  oelavo,  in  cloth.     »^2.00. 

The  object  of  the  study  in  to  triicc,  tis  faillifiilly  as  possilile,  the  growth  of 
African  slavery  as  an  institiiiion.  Tho  wori<  deals  with  the  growth  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-code  in  Marylatid,  the  status  of  the  Indians  and  of  the  iudfiiturwl 
white  Kervants,  the  slave,  iiianiiiiiission,  and  the  fiee  ncgnj.  It  ends  with  the 
beginning  of  the  late  war.  AVitli  the  exception  of  Dr.  Moore's  Xotcw  on  Slavery 
in  Mussac'hnsotts,  it  i^  bolieved  that  there  is  no  other  study  ol"  slavery  tw  an  insti- 
.tution,  of  similar  scope  and  purixjrt. 
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NOTES  SUPPLEMENTARY  TO  THE  STUDIES. 


1  1 
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Tlio  publication  of  a  aeries  of  Notes  w.'is  liegun  in  Jnuuary,  1S89.  The  follow- 
ini?  liiivi'  tlni^  f;tr  bocn  issiKti  : 

1.  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  ENGLAND.     Hy  Dr.  Ai.nKRT  SiiAW,  of  Minno- 

apoli-i,  Kiiuii'f  CHI  .\Iiiiiiri|iiil  '  iim-i  liiii'MiI,  .).  II.  li. 

2.  SOCIAL  WOKK  IN  AUSTRALIA  AND  LONDON.  I!y  Whiiam  liRKY,  <j,<' the 
Deui^uii  I  lull,  l.iiiiiliiM. 

3.  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  By  Profosor  Hkuuhrt  B. 
Adams. 

4.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  CITY  GOVERNMENT.  I'.y  Hon.  Sr.Tii  Low,  PrcsUlcnt  of 
Coltinilii.i  I  1)1  II  H''. 

5.  THE  LIBRARIES  OF  BALTIMORE,     I(y  M  r.  T.  H.  l.iiij-.i!,  .if  llio  Pcil.o.ly  Ir»tlliite. 

6.  ^A^ORK  AMONG  THE  WOkKl NG WOMEN  IN  BALTIMORE.  Py  Pronsor 
11   H   All  >Ms. 

7.  CHARITIES:  THE  RELATION  OF  THE  STATE,  THE  CITY,  AND  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  TO  MODERN  PHILANTHROPIC  WORK.  By  .\.  U.  Wahm.k,  I'll. !»., 
S'liiHMiiui'  (■i;ium;i!  -^I'ur.  lary  ■>!  Ill-  i  n^uily  (nuaui/.iii  I'lii  Sutieiy  of  Baltiiiioro,  now  As.soclilte 

Pllj|l'SSi<r  ill  lllf   I'llivillMl.y  ,,|'    N,:|j|\,.,ka. 

8.  LAW  AND  HISTORY.  I'.y  Wai.ti'.p.  I?.  Scaikk,  LL.  I!.,  Ph.  I>.  <Vi.un.i),  Kiador  ou 
Historir:  I  iliM;.'i-:iip|iy  in  ilii;  .li.lms  linpliin'^  Univoi-.'-lly. 

9.  THE  NEEDS  OF  SELF-SUPPORTING  WOMEN.  I!y  .Miss  Ci.akb  Di;  (■iiai-kkn- 
RUllj,  ol  llic  Ili'pailiiienI  of  l.almr,  \V:i^luri;.'loM.  I).  (,'. 

These  Xuliix  are  seiil  H:itf)out  clinriie  to  roiiulnr  .oihscribers  to  the,  Htutlies.  Tlie'j  drc  sold  at  five  ends 
eac/i;  twenty  Jin:  cnjiles  will  be  funiis.'mi  fui  SI  Oil. 


St'iiiUMte  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  bo  snkl  as  follows: 

SERIES  I.  -LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS.      iT.i  |.|'.    ?1.0n. 

SERIES  II. -INSTITUTIONS  AND  ECONOMICS.     iVJ:)  pp.     ei.On.       i 

SERIES  III.-   MARYLAND,   VIRGINIA,   AND  WASHINGTON.     .'iO' pp.    81.00. 

SERIES  IV.     MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  AND  LAND  TENURE.  600pp.  SWO. 

SERIES  V. -MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT,  HISTORY  AND  POLITICS.    5.VJ  pi>. 

fi-Oi). 

SERIES  VI.— THE  HISTORY  OF  CO  OPERATION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

fi  lu  lip.    ^:i.;iO. 

SERIES   VII.— SOCIAL    SCIENCE,    MUNICIPAL    AND    FEDERAL    GOVERN- 
MENT.   i;js  |)p.    ?:{..,(!. 

T/ir  set  of  seven  volniims  is  now  offereil  fur  S2i.00;  ,ci7/i  )iie  extra  vo'unf!,  "X-ir  }l,ireii," 
"  Haltimore,"  '  J'hilnilelp/iiii."  "  ImcI  f'lmsliliiliu'Hil  Ills. mi/,''  I'ul.  I,  and  " Se^ro  in  Afari/lainl," 
alto'jetlier  lirelie  inlinne.^,  t:;'i.Oii ;  wit/i  the  cnrrent  eiijhlh  series,  i',Vi  00. 


All  business  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Pnn.ic 
Agkxcv  1)1.' Til  t;  .loiiN-  Hopkins  L'n!  vi;ii-.iiv,  I'.  \  i,ii.\!(ii:i;.  M  AiiYi.AND. 
.'icripti'iiis  will  ;il>i)  bo  iLtL-ivod,  or  single  i:o[)ios  fuiMiislicil  by  ;i.iy  of  the  loll 

AMKIIICAN   AGENT.S: 


VTIOX 

Sub- 
owiu'.; 


New  York.-   G.  P.  Put iniiii's  Sons,  27  \V.  -Vkl 

SI 
New  Haven.  — K.  P.  Jiuiil. 
Boston.  -Uaimi'll  A  Ppliani;   \\ .  P.  Cl.irke 

.V  r... 
Providence.— Tibl)itt3  &  Preston. 
Pliiladelphia.— PorU-r  &  roittt-.s;  ,1.  H.  Lip- 

pinct.il  r.j, 
Washington.— W.  II.    LowJermilk  A  Co.; 

llriau.'ino'i). 


Baltimore. — .luhii  .Alurphv  A-  Co.;  Cushiiitrs 

•V  i!,iil..y. 
Ciiicinnnti.— Itcliort  Clarke  .4  Co, 
Indianapolis. -Boweii-Mfr rill  Co, 
Chicago.  -\.  I',  Mui'liirt;  .t  Cn. 
Louisville. — l.'li'v.nni  .\^  Siaa.lokor. 
S.in  Francisco.  -  H.'.mr 'ft  t'i.in;intiy. 
Ncv  Orleans. — (i.'iii-^..  I".  Wharttm. 
Richmond. —  Kan. l.)liili  .t  Kni;li»l' 
Toronto. — l.'.U!i«'eU  A  Co 
Montreal. — William  I'osler  Bro\en  .V  Co. 


IX'UOrEAK    AtiKNTS: 


London,— Ivi'itan  PhoI,  Trench,  Triibiier  A 

r.j. ;  ur  li.  P.  Piilnani's  -ons. 
Paris.— A.  Ilerniunii,  S  rue  de  hi  Sorbonne; 

Km.  'ri'viini'Mi,  ^ll'""  Hii.ili'vard  HanssiuaiiM. 
Strassburg.— Karl  J.  Triilmcr.  ' 


Berlin.— Piiltkiinimtr  A  Mil  lilbreclit;  Muvor 

A  Midler. 
Ltipiaif .— K.  .\.  lii-oekbiiis. 
Frankfort,  -..l.i-epb  H;i..i  A  Co. 
Tarin,  Florence,  and  Rome— E.  Loesidicr. 
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